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; ; oT 
charge made against them of improperly throwing | 


obstacles in the way of the prosecution of the war. 
He asserted that the sense of the country—of Con- 
ovess—of members of the Senate, on both sides of 
the Chamber, was against the prosecution of the 
war for the purpose of conquest. On the other hand, 
if the President would carry on the war for the 
object originally declared—the speedy termination 
of the contest—there would be no opposition. But 


the war has gone on, step by step, until the Gov- || 
ernment is chained to it, and the original object || 
is lost sight of. We are now told, that we are to || 
throw ourselves into the hands of a blind destiny, | 


which is to conduct us whither it may. 


He would show that this bill was not necessary || 


for the relief of the army; that it was not neces- | 
sary to carry out the object for which it was com- 
menced—the prosecution of the war for the obtain- 
ment of a speedy peace; that to authorize this 
new supply of troops, would be to enter on a new 
war; and that the tendency of all was, the entire 
gnnihilation of Mexico. 
Even a war unconstitutionally commenced by 
the President had its claims on Suess. It may 
be a war of the President’s making, but it was 
productive of injury to the country, and therefore | 
called for the action of Congress. He went on to 
show that the pone of this bill was not neces- 
sary for the relief of our army. The number of 
our troops in Mexico at this time, he held to be 
sufficient to hold all the strong places in the coun- 
try. And beyond this, the President possessed 
an unexecuted authority to raise twenty thousand 
men. Yet while he held this authority, this bill 
was introduced and urged in the Senate with un- 
usual pertinacity, without allowing time for proper | 
deliberation. All the glorious victories in the war 
had been won by numbers bearing no proportion 
tothe strength of the enemy. Yet an immense 
territory had been traversed, every strong fortress 
subdued, opposing armies conquered, and. popu- 
lous cities occupied by an army not exceeding fif- 
teen thousand men. And we are now told that to 
hold our conquests, an addition of forty thousand 
or fifty thousand men is necessary. Mexico has 
been lacerated, pierced in every limb, and stricken | 
in heart; and now we talk of a vigorous prosecu- 


tion of the war. This resembled the courage of 
Falstaff; it was sending our troops to come in, not 
at, but after the death. 

He quoted from the President’s message to show 
how completely our arms had triumphed at every 
step during the war. 

The force asked is not necessary to obtain all or 
any of the objects avowed by the President for 
the prosecution of the war—to repel invasion, to 
avenge the blood of our citizens, and to restore 
peace. We had succeeded in driving back Mex- 
ico in a manner which will prevent her from 
again invading us. We had sufficiently avenged 
the American blood shed, in the victories we have 
obtained. The overthrow of Paredes had been 
accomplished. Indemnity for the past the Presi- 
dent had already obtained; for he had stated that 
the cession of California and New Mexico would 
be deemed sufficient not only for indemnity, but to 
warrant the eras of fifteen millions from our | 
treasury. e have obtained the territory speci- 
fied, and hold it, never to be given up, as we 
have already established a territorial government 
there. The President may say he desires Mexico 
‘o acknowledge our right to this territory by a 
treaty of peace. ‘Bo this it may be answered, that 
we have it already, and it is never to be given 
up; and if it is demanded that we pay fifteen 
millions for a peace to establish our title, he was 
one willing to go inio a war for any such ob- | 

What is the security for the future that we ask? 
Is it to keep the peace? Is it that Mexico will not 
permit any foreign interference? What security 
can she give against such a contingency ?—unless, 
indeed, it be, what has been darkly foreshadowed, 
that We take possession of the whole of Mexico. 
fant, scratched by a pin in the hands of a 

child, might as well demand that the child be 
bound over to keep the peace, as a security against | 





its recurrence. Every object had been obtained, 
except conquering a peace. 

It has been usually considered that when all the 
| legal objects of a war have been accomplished, 
| peace follows as a matter of course. We have 
obtained the objects for which the war was com- 
menced, and to prosecute the war any longer is to 
commence a new war. In this case, war becomes 
the master of peace. Mexico is powerless, and 
we ourselves can alone make peace. 


eace? He has told us that we have hitherto be- 
aved with liberality towards Mexico, but that 
she has misunderstood us, and we must now 
change our policy, strike at her vitals, and make 
her feel the miseries of war—in other words, strike 
at her social fabric, seize private property, go from 
| town to town—as the chairman of the Military 
Committee said, from steeple to steeple. 


| language. 


| to show the reasons assigned by him for changing 
the character of the war. In the attempt to regen- 
erate Mexico by enforcing taxation and inflicting 
misery on her, suppose we fail in obtaining indem- 
nity. Then the President tells us we must take 
indemnity in our own hands: we must place our 
foot on the ruins of a sister Republic, and seize 
whatever comes within our grasp. 


had been avowed by some. Monstrous as was 
| the idea of swallowing all Mexico, it had been 
| thought of by the President. 


that if we were to obtain Mexico by absorption 
through the pores, or by swallowing through the 
throat—deglutition—it would not destroy us. He 
admitted it would be injurious; but if the obsti- 
nacy of the Mexican people should lead to that 
result, he had enough confidence in the intelligence 
of the American people to be assured it would not 
destroy us. 

Mr. MILLER resumed, by pointing out the 


nance to it here. It had been asserted by another 
' Senator that we had a divine right to take posses- 





raelites’ taking possession of Canaan. The cases 
The Israelites went from a 


| 


| were not parallel. 


‘| land of bondage to the homes of their fathers. 


| We go from a land of freedom to one of bond- 
| age. 
|e He would not vote a dollar or a man for the 
| conquest of Mexico, th@tendency of which would 
| be to break down all free institutions. To give 
| these troops would be to begin a new war with a 
| new object. We could not hereafter plead*our 


after the avowals which have been made; and we 
could no longer remonstrate against the prosecution 
of the war on these grounds. It was due to us that 
we should make known the objects of the war. 
Our fathers did this at the commencement of the 
war of the Revolution, and we ought to follow 
their example. Instead of this, we have adopted 
a series of catch words, which are to stand in the 
| place of a declaration of war. Lef the people be 
| enlightened as to the true objects of the war, and 
then let them say if they will expend their blood 
| and treasure in the pursuit of them. 
Whatever intentions honorable Senators on the 
| 


other side may have, the tendency of the war is to 
the annihilation of Mexico. This war has now 
become a war of conquest. Our power pervades 
all the territory, and controls all the movements 
and institutions of the Mexicans. The Govern- 
ment is dead—the subject is before us—not to 
invoke the upright steel of the soldier, but a sub- 
ject for dissectione Let the army stand back, 
and let the President come forward and commence’ 
his dissection. There is no reason for apprehen- 
sion. The corpse cannot hurt you. Take any limb 
you may desire, as New Mexico and California 


What is the plan of the President to conquer | 


Mr. CASS. Never—never. I never used such || 


£ : 
Mr. MILLER. I must have misunderstood. | 
Mr. M. then read from the President’s message, || 


As to the annihilation of all Mexico, this object | 


Mr. CASS explained, that he had never advo- |! 
cated the annihilation of all Mexico. He had said | 


hold which the idea of annexation was taking of || 
the public mind, and the danger of giving counte- | 


sion of Mexico; and he had appealed to the Is- | 


ignorance of the objects for which they are asked, | 


have been already cut off. The war, if continued, 
must end in the conquest of all Mexico. The 
chairman of the Military Committee says he is 
opposed to this result; so says the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; so says the 
President; yet such is the inevitable tendency of 
the prolongation of the war. 

Peace, too, he maintained, was in our power. 
But it appeared we could not agree among our- 
|| selves as to what we should ask. One desires all 

Mexico, one will take but a part, and one will 
| have no territory at all. More troops are not 

necessary to make peace, and to give more would 
| be to sanction the continuance of the war for the 

purpose of conquering all Mexico. As to foreign 
interference, he saw no danger of such a result, 
| unless by our own course we provoke it, 

The President avowed his intention to strike 
|| the vitals of Mexico. He did not intend the heart, 
the country; but it is now clear that he means the 
|| mines. Weare to send our forces into the bowels 
of the earth to dig out the sordid ore. It is a task 
which will not commend itself to our veterans. 
|| Well may Quitman and Shields and the gallant 

chieftain Taylor desire leave of absence from such 
duty. We want no generals and colonels to con- 
vert into tax collectors. ‘There are no casties to 
| be subdued but that which every man has over his 
|| own head. There are no more battles to be won. 
| If to this source we mean to look for our indem- 
| nity, let it be collected by other hands. It would 
be more manly to say at once, that we desire to 
|, prosecute the war for the conquest of ull Mexico 
'| than to carry on a disguised warfare. 
| Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS explained, that he 
never could have been supposed to say that our 
gallant soldiers ought to be employed in working 
|| the mines. He made some further observations 
|| concerning the moderation which marked what 
|| had been called progressive Democraqy, to show 
|| that the fathers of our country had more grasping 
views than the present Administration. 
| Mr. MILLER said it would appear that this 
| reference was made to justify the annexation of all 
| Mexico. 
ii Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS hoped not. He 
was opposed to the annexation of all Mexico. He 
referred to letters from the Riv Grande, which 
|| spoke of danger which threatened our troops in 
|| that quarter. 
| Mr. MILLER asked the Senator if he believed 
|| there was any danger ? 
| Mr. DAVIS said there might be; and he thought 
|| there was. 
| Mr. MILLER said that the President, in that 
| case, was to blame, as he had power to call out 
| 12,000 troops more than he had in the service, 

Mr. DAVIS. That is only to fill up regiments. 
He cannot get the recruits. 

Mr. MILLER said, that in every view of the 
subject, an honorable and a speedy peace was now 
in our power. We had vindicated every national 
|| tight. We have no right to exact from Mexico 
|| what she haa no power to give. We said we de- 
sired California and New Mexico; if she is willing 
to give us that territory, will it be said, that after 
the unbroken series of victories we have won, it 
would be a dishonorable conclusion of the war to 
accept sucha peace? He denied that any disgrace 
could result from the exercise of clemency by the 








| conquerors. 
hat prevents peace? Nothing but this cry of 
“manifest destiny’’—the spread of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—the glory of extending our territory 
from sea to sea. It is — that the Anglo- 
|| Saxon race will eventually people all this conti- 
nent; but he would discourage the outery which 
in the midst of a war would hurry us on to the 
immolation of a sister Republic. He denied that 
public opinion was hurrying on these results. He 
adverted to the delusive notions which had been 
| circulated to win the ear of the people. It wasa 
temptation, in the form of the Spirit of evil, which 
| whispered * All these, if you will worship the god 
Conquest, I will give you !”’ . 
He stated, in his conclusion, that moderation in 
our councils and our course would be more glorious 
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than any laurels which we may win in a prolonga- 
tion of the war. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor, and 
signified his intention to address the Senate upon 
the bill to-morrow; but subsequently yielded it to 
Mr. NILES, with an informal understanding that 
he should be allowed to follow the Senator from 
Connecticut. ; 

Mr. CASS intimated his intention of proposing 
to-morrow, and he hoped it would be agreed to, 
that the Senate hold evening sessions until the ter- 
mination of the debate upon the ten-regiment bill. 

Mr. BERRIEN said, he hoped the suggestion 
of the honorable Senator would not be received 
with favor by the Senate. They were engaged in 
the discussion of a question of deep interest, as 
they believed, to the community. ‘The honorable 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber had 
been heard patiently; they had discussed the sub- 
ject at their leisure. Senators on this side desired 
a like privilege, and they had a right to expect that 
no urgency on the part of honorable Senators on 
the ovher side weal be allowed to deprive them 
of that privilege. He was content to sit day after 
day, and listen to the remarks of Senators, and to 
limit his own to a single day; but he prayed not 
to be forced into evening sittings at this period of 
the session, 

Mr. CASS eaid he did not intend to press the 
question to-day. In regard to what was said by 
the honorable Senator from Georgia, he would say 
that it was as disagreeable to him as it could be to 
any Senator, to press a proposition of this kind; 
but there was, in this case, an absolute necessity 
for speedy action upon the bill. He was desirous 
of submitting some remarks himself, and he was 
unwilling to inflict any restraint upon other Sena- | 
tors, which he would not submit to himself. 

MEXICAN NEGOTIATIONS. 

On motion by Mr. BALDWIN, the vote by 
which the resolution submitted by him on yester- 
day was this day agreed to, was reconsidered. 

Che question recurring upon agreeing to the res- 
olution— 

Mr. SEVIER moved to amend by inserting be- 
tween the word **submitted’’ and the word “ so,”’ 
the following: 

“And also anv cerrespondence which may have taken 
place between Mr. Trist and General Scott, or either of 
those gentlemen, with the Government of the United States, 
upon the subject of the proposed treaty or negotiation be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, at the time of the ar- 
rival of Mr. Trist in Mexico, or subsequently, or upon the | 


subject of the proposals made to Mr. Trist by the commis- | 
sioners of Mexico.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the resolu- 
tion, as amended, was then agreed to. 


On motion, the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 9, 1848. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to call the commit- 
tees for reports. , 

Mr. BOTTS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred Senate bill to pro- 
mote the filling up of vacancies in the volunteer 
corps now in the service of the United States, re- 
ported the same without amendment. Read and 
committed, 

Also, from the same committee, to which had 
been referred Senate bill to provide additional 
quarters near New Orleans for United States sol- 
diers and volunteers returning from or going to the 
seat of war in Mexico, reported the same without || 
amendment. 

Mr. BOTTS moved that the bill be now put 
upon its passace. 

The question was put, and agreed to; and the 


bill was then read a third time, passed, and returned 
to the Senate. 


| 

Mr. BURT, from the Committee on Military |) 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Antonio Pacheco. Read and 
committed. 

Mr. DICKEY, from the same committee, in 
behalf of the minority, made a report adverse to 
the petition of the legal representatives of Antonio | 
Pacheco. Laid on the table, and ordered to ba 
printed. 

Mr. DICKEY moved that five thousand extra 
copies of the majority and minority reports on the | 


wees of the legal representatives of Antonio | 


Joseph Bryan. 


- Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, from the Committee 


~of March.+ 
' committee, made an adverse report on the peti- 


| May, widow of John May, and of Francis G. de 


| made adverse reports on the a of Phebe 
2 


| were read and committed. 


, for the relief of Aaron Tucker; and a bill for the 


| 
_ ported a bill for the relief of W. P. Brady. Read | 
| 


| claims of Charles G. Ridgely. Laid on the table. | 


| Joseph Nourse, deceased, a bill in addition to an 


ally back to the House without amendment. Read | 
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»acheco be printed for the use of the House. 
Mr. BOYD, from the same committee, to which 
was referred the bill to amend an act entitled ‘* An 


act to raise, for a limited time, an additional milita- 
ry force, and for other purposes,”’ approved Febru- 
ary 1], 1947, reported the same back to the House, 


with a recommendation that it do not pass. 

The question being on the passage of the bill— 

Mr. BOYD moved that it be laid on the table. 
Agreed to. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, from the Committee on 
Naval Aflairs, reported a bill for the reliefof Purser 
Read and committed. 

Mr. CABELL, from the same committee, re- 


| ported a bill for the relief of John W. Simonton 
and others. 


Read and committed. 

Mr. WHITE, from the same committee, report- 
ed a bill for the relief of the widow and heirs-at- 
law of Silas Duncan, deceased, late of the United 
States navy; and a joint resolution for the relief 
of William Speiden, purser United States navy; 
which were read and committed. 


on ‘Territories, reported a bill to establish the ter- 
ritorial government of Oregon. Read, committed, 
and made the special order for Monday, the 14th 


Mr. COCKE, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions, made adverse reports on the 
petitions of Lucy Johnson, John Young, Samuel 
Pool, Caroline W. Cone, John Murcheson, Anna | 
Hamilton, and Charlotte McCam. Laid on the | 
table. 

Mr. SIDNEY LAWRENCE, from the same | 


tion of Samuel Gregory. Laid on the table. 

Mr. BOCOCK, trom the same committee, made 
adverse reports on the petitions of the heirs of 
Prudent la Jeunesse, Jacob Olinger, and Bathsheba 
McDaniel. Laid on the table. 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the same committee, || 
made adverse reports on the petitions of Sarah 


Liessielin. ‘Laid on the table 
Mr. HAMMONS, from the same committee, 


Brown, Mehitabel Marble, Phineas Raymond, | 
and Hugh W. Dobbin. Laid on the table. 

Mr. FULTON, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported bills for the relief of William | 
Blake, for the relief of Jonathan Fitzwater, and 
for the relief of Mrs. Sarah Hildreth; which bills 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. WILEY, from the same committee, re- || 
ported a bill for the relief of William Pool; a bill | 





relief of Samuel Cony; which bills were read and } 


', committed. | 


Mr. VENABLE, from the same committee, 
reported a bill for the relief of the heirs of William 
Evans. Read and committed. 

Mr. ECKERT, from the same committee, re- 


and committed. e 
Mr. W. T. LAWRENCE, from the same com- | 


mittee, reported a bill for the relief of Hervey | 


Jenes. Read and commiteed. 

Also, from the same committee, an adverse | 
report on the petition of John Morrison. Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. SMITH, of Connecticut, from the Com- | 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, made a report to accom- 
pany House bill directing the mode of settling the 


Mr. FARRELLY, from the Committee on 
Patents, made an adverse report on the petition of 
Stephen Bowerman. Laid on the table. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, from the 
Committee of Claims, to which was referred Senate | 
bills to authorize the settlement of the accounts of 


act ior the relief of Walter Loomis and Abel 
Gay, approved July 2, 1836, and a bill for the | 
relief of Edward Bolan, reported the same sever- 


and committed. 

Also, from the same committee, reported a bill | 
providing for the punishment of false swearing in | 
certain cases. Read and committed. 


Also, from the same committee, an adverse | 
report on the petition of Lewis Roberts. Laid on 
the table. ; 1 

Mr. CROWELL, froth the same committee, || 





‘ported a bill for the relief of Mary B. Ren 


petition of Horace Sprague. 


_ Feb. 9, 








_ reported a bill for the relief of William T. Hol 
'| land. a 


Read and committed. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the same committee, mad. 
adverse reports on the petitions of William Stocks, 
of Alabama, and James Monroe. Laid on ji, 
table. 

Mr. WILMOT, from the same committee, re. 


widow of Daniel Renner, and a bill for the relief 


of Noah A. Phelps; which bills were read and 
committed. 

Mr. FLOURNOY, from the same committee 
made an adverse report on the petition of Johy, 
Martin. Laid on the table. 

Mr. DUNN, from the same committee, reported 
a bill for the relief of Peter Shaffer, and a bill fo; 
the relief of the legal representatives of Colone| 
Francis Vigo; which bills were read and com. 
mitted. 

Mr. D., by leave, presented a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Indiana, in relation 
to the claim of the heirs of Colonel Francis Vigo, 
late a citizen of Knox county, Indiana. Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McCLELLAND, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, made an adverse report on the 
Laid on the table. 


Mr. BOWLIN, by leave, introduced a bill to 


ohn 


/ amend an act entitled * An act to provide for the 
| better security of passengers on board of vesst|s 
\| propane in whole or in part by steam,”’ approved 


uly 9, 1836, and a bill to ascertain and fix the fees 
taxable in favor of the attorney of the United States 
for Missouri, for services rendered in the circuit 
court of the United States for the district of Mis- 


_souri; which bills were read and referred. 


Mr. HAMPTON, by leave, presented a joint 


| resolution of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, rela- 


tive to cheap postage. Referred to the Committee 


| on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


THE LOAN BILL. 

On motion of Mr. COBB, of Georgia, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Borrs, of Virginia, in 
the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to authorize a loan not to exceed the sum 
of $18,500,000. 

Mr. FISHER, who was entitled to the floor 
from last evening, addressed the committee. There 
was a bill now before the committee (he said) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to 
borrow some eighteen millions five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It became them all to inquire what 
is the cause of this difficulty, and of the Govern- 
ment being involved to the extent that renders it 
necessary to ask for a loan of that amount? It 
was necessary for the people to know what in- 
duced this state of things—whether we are really 
just, and whether we have come into our present 
condition in an honorable and fair manner. His 
colleague [Mr. Vinton] the other day had shown 
clearly that it was the object of the Administration 
to conceal all the measures it contemplated from 
the citizens of the United States—to conceal the 
real situation and condijion of public affairs from 
the people, who have the right to know. He [Mr. 
V.] had shown clearly that the Administration 
over-estimated in the one case, and under-estimated 
in the other—over-estimated the income of the 
Government, and under-estimated its expenditures; 
and by that means had fallen short by the sum now 
asked to defray the expenditures of the present 
fiscal year. He must say here in his place (and 
he desired to speak candidly on this subject) that 
it had been the policy of this Administration, from 
the commencement of this war to the present time, 
to keep the people in ignorance of the true causes 
of this war, and of the real condition of this coun- 
try as affected by the war. 

It certainly was a fact that the present war could 
not be justified upon any sound principles of rea- 
son or justice; the course we had pursued could 
not be justified by a statement of facts or fur 
argument: consequently, the President, in his mes- 
sages, was driven to the necessity of making state- 
ments that were utterly untrue. His advocates, 
also, who were driven to the necessity either of 
abandoning the President or supporting him In his 
false position—who could not support the course 
of the Administration by truth and matterof fact, 
were obliged to do it (if it was done at all) by 
making statements which were entirely untrue, for 
which there was no foundation, and by using arge 
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ments which were either utterly unsound and falla- | 
cious, or foreign to the subject. This might seem 
to be a strong position, but it was no stronger than | 
the truth. : 
It would take a long time for him to trace out all | 
the untrue statements that had been made by the | 
opposite peri When he said their statements | 
were untrue, he did not wish to be understood as 
saying that they had actually lied. They might | 
have made these statements through ignorance; for | 
what he knew, they might have been ignorant of | 
the fact, and if they were ignorant of the fact, of | 
coyrse it could not be attributed to them as a lie. 
Be that as it might, it was their duty to know better; | 
and wherever knowledge was a duty, ignorance 
was acrime. Whatever it was the duty of a man 
to know, he did know, in the estimation of the 
laws both of God and man, and was held respon- || 
sible for his acts. Consequently, the Administra- 
tion and its advocates placed themselves in a posi- 
tien unenviable indeed. Their statements, their 
arguments, their assertions were opposed to matter | 
of fact in the main; they were opposed to the his- | 
tory of the country; they were opposed to the | 
intelligence and knowledge of the whole world. 
Now, in order to argue this question fairly, (for | 
he meant to direct his attention principally to the 
subject of the war,) or to argue any other question 
fairly, it was positively necessary in the outset, in 
order that their arguments might be directed to the 
point at issue, for the opposing or contesting 
parties to ascertain what was the real difference 
hetween them—on what points they agree, and on 
what points they do not agree: they must ascertain 








exactly the issue between the two parties, and then 
direct their arguments accordingly. What, then, 
was the issue between the parties here in regard 
to this war? The President and his party assumed 
that the war was just—justly commenced; com- 
menced by the act of Mexico; that the Mexicans 
shed the first blood—shed American blood on 
American soil; that they struck the first blow. 
And many other things were introduced here. 
Well, he (Mr. F.) took a different position. 

He believed the war was unnecessarily and un- 
constitutionally commenced; consequently, it was 
unjustly commenced; and that, too, not by the 
President of Mexico, but by the President of the 
United States, and by his order. He took the 
ground, also, and he challenged proof to the con- 
trary, that there had not been a single Mexican 
foot placed, nor a drop of American blood shed, 
on American soil, since the commencement of the 
war. He would notdeny himself but that the an- 
nexation of Texas was a remote cause of war. 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McLane] 
said the other day, that he considered the war una- 
voidable on our part; and to his (Mr. Fisner’s) 
mind—and he thought it must be so to the mind 
of every man—it was apparent that if Texas had 
not been annexed, there would have been no war. 
But was the annexation of Texas unavoidable on 
our part? Again: he believed the immediate-cause 
of war was the removal of our forces to the Rio 
Grande, a order of the President of the United 
States. The gentlemen opposite had attempted to 
justify this act of the President of the United States, 
by attempting to prove that the territory lying be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande belonged to 
Texas. Now, if in this those gentlemen had 
failed to justify the President for ntoving our troops 
to the Rio Grande—if it should be shown that that 
territory belonged to Mexico—it would be appa- 
rent that the President of the United States had 
been guilty of causing an invasion of the territory 
of a neighboring republic. He would examine 
some of the grounds on which these positions rest- 
ed, and endeavor to discover some point on which 
all parties could unite; for where there were con- 

icting assertions, Where there were irreconcilable 
Statements, it became necessary to fix on some 
ground on which both parties could unite, as a 
basis—as a point from which to start. Well, this 
ground he found here. It was admitted on all 
hands, and it would not be disputed by any one, 
that the territory between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande did once lawfully and indisputably belong 
to Mexico. No one, he apprehended, would dis- 
pute that. Here, then, was ground on which to 
stand, and from which we may reason with respect 
to the claims of either party. Taking, then, this 
as the basis of the argument—that Moxico once 
indisputably owned the territory—the next ques- 
ton which arose was, Did Texas subsequently 
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become the owner of that territory, and how did | 


she become possessed of it? Sucha position was 
proved by existing documents to be untrue. Mr. 
Donelson, our chargé d’affaires to Texas, says in 
one of his letters, that the most westerly point 
occupied by Texas was Corpus Christi. The most 
westerly point, be it observed; consequently, the 
other territory, if occupied at all, was occupied by 
Mexicans. The published despatches of General 
Taylor to this Government also state, that there 
was a Mexican custom-house and officers at Brazos 
Santiago. How, then, did Texas become the 
owner of that territory ? 

It had been admitted here, and he presumed it 
would not now be disputed, that originally Texas 
did not extend further west than the Nueces river. 
It was also admitted that the title of Texas extend- 
ed as far as her jurisdiction, which, by her rebellion, 


she secured and exercised. But did Texas, by her || 


rebellion against Mexican authority, obtain and ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over the territory lying between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande? “Did she extend 
her jurisdiction and the limits of her republic so as 
to embrace that territory? She claimed Corpus 


_ Christi, and no more. Consequently, as had been 
said a day or two since by the gentleman from | 


Georgia, [Mr. Stepuens,] it might be considered 
that the boundary was in the great, the “ stupend- 
ous desert,’’ as it had been called, over which 
neither the Mexican nor the Texan Government 
had extended jurisdiction. He contended—and 
the gentlemen opposite had not proved to the con- 
trary—that Mexico possessed the valley of the 
Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source. It was 
occupied by Mexican citizens; it was in their in- 


| disputable possession. Who would doubt that? 


If any ventured to do so, he had the documents be- 

fore him, from which he could prove his position 

to be based on truth. If, then, Mexico was in 

preanies of that territory, he asked what right 
ad Texas to claim it? 

It had been said—and it was frequently reitera- 
ted by the advocates of the President and of the 
war—that the boundary of Louisiana formerly ex- 
tended over that territory. This, however, wasa 
position which, he believed, had been abandoned; 
for, if Louisiana did once extend so far, it after- 


wards unquestionably belonged to Mexico, and was |, 
known as the Department of Tamaulipas. He re- | 


peated the inquiry, then, what right had Texas to 
it? 

It had been asserted by some gentlemen on this 
floor, that the constitution of the Republic of Tex- 
as claimed all the territory to the Rio Grande, and 


that the constitution of Texas, after her annexa- || 
tion, reiterated the same claim. For the benefit of || 
the gentlemen who had made such assertions, he 


would remark that he had those constitutions be- 


fore him, and he could find nothing of the kind in | 


either of them. Neither of those constitutions 


claimed the Rio Grande as the been line. | 
ne 


There was an act, or declaration, that the Rio 
Grande should be the line of boundary between 
Mexico and Texas. A declaration! And here 
let him inquire if it was this declaration that gave 
Texas the right to that country, or was the right 
possessed before? The declaration most assuredly 
could give no right. If, therefore, Texas had the 
right, she had it before the declaration was made. 
Had she that right?) There was no claim of right, 
except that Santa Anna had made some sort of a 
treaty or bargain, by which Texas acquired the 
right to the territory extending to the Rio Grande, 


This claim, however, he believed had been aban- | 


doned; for Texas had no valid claim in conse- 
uence of the contract with Santa Anna. Santa 
nna had no authority over that territory more 
than was possessed by any other general com- 
manding; and if he had, he was a prisoner at the 
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that territory? Every one present knew she did 
| not, although it had, he believed, been said by 
some gentlemen that her forces had been driven 
to the opposite side of the river. If this were so 
| on one or two occasions, did the people who 
| occupied that territory rebel with the Weitene, 
or were they kept in obedience to Texan author- 
ity? any years after those events occurred 
they found the individuals residing there poy 
ing obedience to the laws of Mexico, whose 
authority extended up the river to Santa Fé; and 
if a right existed to a foot of land at the mouth of 
the river, the right extended to its source. 

If the principle for which gentlemen had con- 
tended on this floor were once established in our 
Government, it would be the establishment of a 
yrinciple which would seriously affect our own 
interests. Suppose, for instance, that Texas shou!d 
rebel against the United States. Texas is now a 
State of this Union, as she was once a Staie of 
|| Mexico, and she might rebel against our authority, 
and proclaim herself independent. Now, if she 

should do so, and should declare that the Missis- 

sippi river was the boundary between us, would 
| that declaration establish the boundary at that 
river? Suppose a few of the inhabitants residing 
|| on the eastern bank of the Sabine should unite 
with the Texans in their rebellion, and join in such 

a declaration that the Mississippi, from its mouth 
| to its source, was the boundary, would the fact 

be any better established? Not at all. Nor was 

the principle laid down by the President of the 
| United States and his supporters less absurd; nay, 
| more, it would be subversive of all law, of all 
| reason, and of common sense, and it would ulti- 
mately prove destructive to our own Government. 
| The position of the President and his advocates 
| was so palpably absurd, that he would venture to 
| re-state it; for its reiteration would render argument 
| useless. It was this: if Texas should rebel against 
|| this Government, declare the Mississippi to be her 
|| boundary, and maintain her independence nine 
'| years, as a matter of course Texas would have 
|| the right to the western bank of that river, from 
| its mouth to its source, including St. Louis and all. 
'| Thus, it would be seen that, by establishing the 
| principle for which the President contended, we 
might do that which would prove destructive to 
ourselves. South Carolina, in the event of suc- 
cessful nullification, might thus have claimed to 
| the Potomac, or wherever else she pleased; and 
'| because she claimed it, according to the doctrine 
{| of the President and his supporters, she would 
| have been entitled to it. ; 
| Well, then, such being the facts, it was appa- 
rent Texas had not conquered the territory in the 
valley of the Rio Grande. She claimed, but she 
|| had not conquered it. Was there, then, anything 
done to justify the marching of our army to the 
| Rio Grande? Was there any evidence of an in- 
tended invasion of Texas by a Mexican force? It 
had been roundly asserted by some gentlemen, 
| over and over again, that the President of Mexico 
| had ordered the Mexican army to the eastern bank 
"| of the Rio Grande. Well, what was done there? 
|| And who commanded? The gentleman from In- 
| diana {[Mr. Rosinson] stated that Amptidia, with 
| the forces under his command, crossed the river 
| and struck the first blow, and that American blood 
| was spilt there. Unfortunately for the gentleman 
‘|| who gave utterance to such statements, they were 
|| not founded in truth, and were not susceptible of 
| proof. If gentlemen would trace the history. of 
‘that affair, they would find not the least evidence 
|| that Mexico ever struck the first blow, ér any 
‘blow, until after aggressions had been made by 
| troops of these United States. What was the his- 
‘tory of those transactions? General Taylor was 
|| ordered to the Rio Grande by the President of the 


’ 


time the treaty was made, Satan, on the Mount | United States, and when he arrived there Mexican 
with the Saviour of the world, promised the Re- | citizens fled from before him. Having arrived 
deemer all the kingdoms of the earth if he would || there, he blockaded the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
fall down and worship him; but he promised that | and then wroie to the President of the United 
which he did not possess. And so it was with || States, informing him what he had done, and 
Santa Anna: for he had not the right to give afoot | stating that Mexico would have either to retreat or 
of land in that territory. Thus, then, it appeared } to come over and fight him, — Fronr this she had 
that the claim of Texas was based on her own |, no escape; she had no alternative but an inglorious 
declaration. Now, if a declaration will ge title, | retreat or a battle. Now, he would ask any dis- 
what would prevent every member on this floor | ionate man if this was not‘war on our part? 
having as much land as he chose? It was very || Most undeniably it was. 

certain that Mexico exercised jurisdiction over || But, again, previous to the attack made on Cap- 
that weerilorys and it was equally as certain that || tain Thornton and his command, orders had been 
Texas could get it only by one of two ways— i} given to Lieutenant Porter and others to scour the 
conquest or treaty. eli, did Texas conquer i eountry. Pursuant to these orders, as stated by 
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General Taylor in one of his letters, a Mexican || 
camp was discovered, and the attempt was made || 
to drive them away. In this affair two men were || 
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rather than a justification of the act of the Presi- 
dent. 


But again: gentlemen said Mr. Slidell was re- | 


killed. This was before the attack on Captain || jected, and hence we had cause of war. But would 


Thornton. There was no evidence who struck || 
the first blow. The statement was, that an attack 
was made, but it was not said by whom that un- 
fortunate affair was commenced. In the affair of 
Captain Thornton, it appeared that the Mexicans 
were drawn up, and that he charged them. 

But to return to the march of our army; and, 
for further illustration, suppose that Texas, having 
maintained her independence of us for nine years, 
should annex herself to the Mexican Republic, 
and that the Mexican Government head send | 
her armies to the eastern bank of the Sabine, or 
opposite New Orleans, as our President sent our 
armies to the Rio Grande to take up a position op- 
posite Matamoros, for the cases were strictly anal- 
ogous. Hechallenged gentlemen to show him any | 
defect in the analogy. Well, suppose, asthe Mexi- | 
ean army approathed New Orleans, the citizens of 
Louisiana should fly before it, and the Mexican 
general should blockade the Mississippi river, so 
as to compel the American forces that might be in 
New Orleans either to go back or come over and 
firht him, would not this be cause of war? 

Mr. BROWN, of Virginia, inquired whether the 
Rio Grande was not blockaded by General ‘Taylor 
on his Own authority? 

Mr. FISHER replied, that he was establishing 
the fact and its inevitable consequence, and that 
was aoll-sufficient for this portion of his argument; 
but, by whomsoever it was done, it had been sub- 
sequently sanctioned and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. tis purpose now was 
to show that we commenced the war with Mexico. 
If, then, the Mexican general should blockade the 
Mississippi river, as our general blockaded the 
Rio Grande, he asked the advocates of the Presi- | 
dent and of the war whether it would not be an 
ageression on the part of Mexico which would 
be cause of war? The gentlemen opposite said it 
was no aggression on our part to do this on the 
Rio Grande; and if they were consistent, and ad- 
hered to the principle they sought to establish, 
they must yield as much to Mexico in the case 
he had imagined if she should blockade the Mis- 
sissippi. Thus he had sustained his premises 
that the principle of the President, if established, 
would be destructive of our own rights and in- 
terests. If the Texan title should be acquiesced | 
in because she had declared the territory was hers, | 
although she had never subdued it—if it was to be 
treated as hers because she claimed it by a law of 
her own enactment, he again asserted that this 
would be to subvert all rights to territory, and 
common sense also. ; 

But again: it had been said by gentlemen oppo- | 
site, that from 1843 neither the military of Mexico 
nor her civil‘officers had ever been on the eastern | 
bank of the Rio Grande, but that those of Texas | 
had, Now, precisely the reverse of this was the | 
truth. No Texan ever made a tour to the eastern 
bank of the Rio Grande without being either cap- 
tured or killed. How, then, could it be maintain- 
el that Texas had conquered or revolutionized that 
territory? [t was neither conquered nor revolution- 
ized, and therefore Texas had no right to it, and 
could not justly claim it. It belonged to its origin- | 
al owners. There were four ways by which ter- 
ritory could be acquired. First, by discovery; 
secondly, by occupation; thirdly, by conquest; and | 
fourthly, by purchase. Well, then, as Mexico 
had an undisputed right to this territory, Texas of 
course had no right to it, and consequently it could | 
not be claimed as American soil. It was also | 
shown to be untrue that in this war Mexico struck 
the first blow. We have proof to the contrary. 
It was demonstrable that we were the aggressors. 
The documents to which gentlemen opposite had 
access did not sustain the position they had as- 
sumed. 

But the advocates of this war took other ground. 
They maintain that our claim for indemnity for | 
spoliations on the commerce of our citizens was 
jusufiable cause of war. But did they mean to | 
contend that the war was commenced for the pur- 
pose of obtaining indemnity from Mexico? Why, 
this would be an admission that the President com- 
menced the war. The spoliations on our com- | 
merce by Mexico were not acts of recent date; 
what right, then, had the President to make war 
for indemnities? This position was an aggravation 
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it be pretended that the President had the right to 
commence war because Mexico rejected Mr. Sli- 
dell? The idea was preposterous. If, however, 
the President had acted in good faith, Mr. Slidell 


would not have been rejected, and he believed war || 
would not have ensued. Mexico asked for a com- | 
missioner to settle the difficulties existing between | 


the two Governments, and our President sent a 


minister plenipotentiary to reside there, and Mex- | 


ico refused to receive him in that character, as she 
had the right todo. Herrera and Paredes both 
asked for a commissioner, which our President 


refused to send.- Subsequently, however, he sent | 


Mr. Trist as a commissioner, when we were in- 
volved in a war, from all the horrors of which we 


might have been spared, if a commissioner had | 


been sent in the first instance. 

But the President now tells us he has offered 
them liberal terms of peace. But what are those 
terms? They knew nothing about them. The 
President would not communicate to Congress the 


| orders given to Mr. Slidell, nor what amount of 


money Mr. Trist was authorized to pay for the 
territory which he was instructed to demand. 
How, then, could they tell whether the terms were 


liberal or otherwise? He believed, if the Presi- | 
dent had offered Mexico just and fair terms of | 


peace, that he could have obtained it; but he had 
not done so, and Mexico would not make peace 


because the terms offered were such as no honor- || 


able nation could submit to. There was not a doubt 
on his mind that the object of the Administration 
was the conquest of the whole of Mexico; and be- 
lieving as he did on this subject, and as he thought 
every gentleman must believe who looked at the 
facts free from party influences, that the war was 
unjustly commenced on our part—that if we carr 

iton to the conquest of the whole of Mexico, it 
will prove destructive to our own Government— 
he asked what they were to do as honorable men 
and as patriots in such acase? If the war was 
commenced unjustly, and to carry it on would re- 
sult in adding Mexico to these United States, which 
would be destructive of our republican institutions, 
what was their duty as patriots in this crisis ? Why, 


evidently, as far as in their power lay, i. was their | 
duty, by some means, to stop this atrocious war. | 
As just men and as patriots, they must do this. | 
From the discharge of this duty they had no es- | 


cape but in wrong doing. 

But some gentlemen had argued that the war 
was constitutionally made, and yet they contended 
that the President had no constitutional power to 
invade the territory of a neighboring nation. He 
had power.to repel invasion and to suppress insur- 


rection, but he had no right to send an army among | 
the citizens of Mexico on the Rio Grande. Nor | 


was there any evidence that Mexico contemplated 
an invasion. Some gentlemen had asserted that 


Mexico had collected troops in great numbers—to | 


the number of seven thousand—previous to that 
time, on the western bank of the Rio Grande, with 
the avowed intention to invade and reconquer 
Texas; and that they were stationed at Matamo- 


ros. Of this there was no evidence. The assump- | 


tion was unsustained; nay, the proof established 
the contrary to be the truth. There was no col- 


lection of troops more than were ordinarily there, 


before General Taylor was ordered to the Rio 


Grande. General Taylor told the President that 








|| the pretence that Mexico was raising forces; but 
|, General Taylor, in his peculiarly mild manner 

told the President that he was misinformed—that 
there was no collection of troops—that there was 
no necessity for warlike demonstrations—that there 
| wasnodanger. The President nevertheless urged 
|| on our troops, with the evident determination to 

| involve the two nations in deadly hostilities, 

But the President told us in his message of 1845, 
in addition to the evidence already spoken of, that 
when our army was at Corpus Christi, it was on 
the western frontier of Texas. He told us in that 
same message that our army was on the eastern 
frontier of Mexico. There was, then, no claim to 
that portion of Mexican territory; but now that 
alone was not sufficient; for the whole of Mexico 
was to be subdued, and brought unwillingly into 
this Union. And this he could not but regard as 
the height of despotism. It was most assuredly 
not republicanism. And what would be the efféct 
on ourselves? Mexicans would not quietly yield 
| themselves to our Government on the one hand, 

and, on the other, the same spirit which would bring 
| them amongst us against their inclination would 
|, be dangerous to the liberty of our own citizens, 
| It might attempt to establish a despotism over us. 
| It was the same spirit which actuated despots of 
| the Old World, and caused the many martyrdoms 
_ of good and great men, whose butcheries stained 
the pages of history. Let the principle be tolera- 
ted and established amongst us that other nations 
must be subdued to our dominion, and our own 
|| liberties will not be safe. And on what pretence 
was it that we should conquer other States and 
‘| annex them to ourselves? It had been said that 
we must give them the benefit of free institutions, 
It was, then, because we considered our Govern- 
ment better than theirs. But was it the province 
| of this Republic to force its institutions on other 
nations? Had we not claimed for mankind the 
|| right to govern themselves by such laws as they 
might enact for their own government? For what 
but this did our forefathers engage in our revolu- 
| tionary struggle? And yet at this-early period of 
the history of this Republic, its President disavow- 
ed that principle as a governing one for the Mexi- 
can people; and he sought to subdue them and to 
| bring them into subjection to us and to our laws. 
| Such was not the character of his (Mr. F.’s) de- 
mocracy. He claimed for other nations, as well 
as for our own, the right to establish either repub- 
_licanism, an aristocracy, or an anarchy. If other 
nations are submissive to a despotism, it is no 
_ business of ours. - It gives us no right to interfere 
with them, and the exercise of such a power, he 
again asserted, could not be consistent with our 
own institutions. 
|| ‘The President now told us that the whole object 
| of the war was to obtain a. That was the 
avowed object of this war. The President claims 
| indemnity not only for spoliations on the property 
|, of our citizens, but for the expenses of this war. 
'| Now, where were they to stop? He again appealed 
| to the House—to every member of it, as a patriot 
|| jealous of the honor of his country—to aid in put- 
ting a stop io this war. If we proceed with the 
war on this principle, the result was obvious. It 
was evidently the determination of the President 
| to subdue the yhole of Mexico, and annex it to 
| the United States; and this he (Mr. F.) would 
' endeavor to prevent as far as he had the power. 

Could this be done ? Gentlemen opposite had asked 

what were our terms of peace; and to that ques- 

tion he answered, that he would make peace now 


there were scarcely two thousand troops at Mata- | precisely as he would have made peace soon after 


moros, and that there was no probability of an |, 
attack. The President, too, told them that the two | 
nations were at that time at peace, the disturbance 
of which must have been anticipated as a conse- 
quence of the marching of our troops to the Rio 
Grande. And what was the condition of things in 
relation to Texas as a republic? Mexico, on her 


the warbegan. He would claim nothing on account 
of the expenses of the war; and hence he held 
that we were entitled to noghing that we had no 
' claim to before the commencement of hostilities. 
He would, in the next place, seek to” establish & 

boundary line between the two Republics, and that 

line he believed should be in the ** stupendous de- 


part, and Mr. Jones, the President of Texas, sus- | sert’’? beyond the Nueces. He would then — 
pended hostilities, and they were not recommenced | indemnity for our citizens for the losses they ha 


until we marched our troops in her territory. As 
to any protection which Texas required, she had 
it while our army was stationed at Corpus Christi. | 
Peace then existed, but our Pr€sident broke it, and 

peace was not asked for now because peace was | 
not designed or desired by the President. Noone | 


sustained; and this was all he would desire, and 
it was all we should expect the Mexican Govern- 
ment to consent to. We should remember, that 
by waging an unjust war, by contending for uh- 
reasonable indemnities, we were dishonoring OUT 
|| own nation. Some gentlemen who had precede 


could read the despatches sent to General Taylor | him had well said, that injustice and unrighteous- 


without coming to the conclusion that the deliberate | 
design was to involve us in a war with Mexico. | 
The President hastily pushed on our troops, under 


ness were not consistent with national honor. 
far as bravery in battle, and the success of our 
arms was concerned, we have gained great honor !2 
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an unjust war; but, at the same time, we have been || upon President Adams for information relative to | 
tarnishing the national honor athome. And how the Panama mission, to convict him (Mr. Polk) | 
shall we redeem ourselves from the stain? The | of inconsistency in now declining to communicate 
first step should be to stop this unjust war, As a || all the information demanded by the House, and 
nation we must be just, for we read in the inspired | he entered into a minute examination of that 
volume, that ** righteousness exalted a nation, but | case, with a view to the complete vindication of 
sin is a reproach to any people.”” Mr. Polk. He maintained that the doctrine the 
The Chairman’s hammer here announced the | friends of the President advocated on the subject 
termination of the gentleman’s hour, and he yielded | had been the doctrine of all parties since the found- 
the floor, for which there were many competitors; | ation of the Government: and he referred to 
but was obtained by 2 Judge Story and other elementary writers on the 
Mr. THOMAS, of Tennessee, who first referred | Constitution; all of whom, he said, went so far as 
to the variety of subjects which had already been _ to say that the House of Representatives had no 
discussed during the pendency of this bill, in jus- right to demand information of the President upon | 
tification of the course of remark which he should | any subject in relation to our foreign affairs, but 
take. A call had been made upon the President 1 ’ 1 Whew | 
for the instructions given to Mr. Slidell; com- 
pliance with that call had been refused, and now 
we heard the course of the President denounced 
as throwing himself on his ‘ royal prerogative”’ 
in withholding information. But the House had 
been passing resolution after resolution since that 
time asking information of the President, ‘if, in 
his opinion, it is not incompatible with the public 
interests to be communicated.”” Thus the very 
course of the House stood out a clear justification 
of the President. 
But on this point he would refer to some of the 
views entertained by men who knew more of the 
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' that this was the whole right of the House. 

Mr. T. said it was all important to look at 
the history of this war, to see how far it had | 
progressed, what sums it had cost, and, what was 
of far more consequence, what an amount of hu- 
man life had been expended in its prosecution. 

| The gentleman on the other side, after contem- 
plating the whole affair, came to the conclusion 
that it was wrong, all wrong; and that all this 
vast amount of evil had been incurred in the pros- 
ecution of an unjust, unnecessary, and unconsti- 
tutional war. If that gentleman was in the right 


know. He would first read from a record made 


Washington's Cabinet, dated March 31, 1792: 

“ Murch 3l, 1792.—A meeting at the President’s. Present: | 
Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Henry Knox, and | 
Edmund Randolph. ‘The subject was the resolution of the | 


on preciscly the same basis we had offered at the 
beginning; but if his principle was right thus far, 
it ought to have carried him further. If we had 


House of Representatives, of March 27, to appoint a com- || Sone to war with Mexico unjustly, we owed her || 


mittee to inquire into the causes of the failure of the late |; reparation. If all our war had been a wanton ag- 
eapotision moter Major General St. Ge, a the power || gression on her rights, and invasion of her terri- 
to call for sue rson8, papers, and records as may be || ica tieaeteiGe 2 

necessary to oni their oaiee. The committee ‘ies 1} tory, most certainly it was our duty to make her 
written to Knox for the original letters, instructions, &c. amends as best we might. Why did he stop short 
The President had called us to consult merely because it || of the manifest requirements of justice? The gen- 
was the first example, and he wished that, so far as it should || t 
become a precedent, it should. be rightly conducted. He || 


propriety of what the House were doing, for he had not | the Good Book itself in support of them; but had 
thought upon it, nor was he acquainted with subjects of || he consulted that volume, he might have found 


this kind; he could readily conceive there might be papers i i i 
: r8 || something about making restoratio ‘ 
of so secret a nature as they ought not to be given up. We || er n fourfold 


were not prepared, and wished time to think and inquire. 

“April 2.—Met again at the President’s on the same sub- 
ject. We had all considered, and were of one mind: first, | 
that the House was an inquest, and therefore might institute | 
inquiries; secondly, that it might call for papers generally; 
thirdly, that the Executive ought to communicate such pa- 
pers as the public good would permit, and ought to refuse || 
those the disclosure of which would injure the public ; con- 
sequently, were to exercise a discretion.”’ 


He alluded to the message of General Washing- 
ton in 1796 upon this subject, to which so frequent 
reference had recently been made. A part of this | 
message, he said, was wholly disapproved of by the 
Republican party of that day, led on by Giles and | 
Madison. r. Madison made an able argument, 
which was reported at length, against the message 
of General Washington. But he did not saya 
single word against the position which was quoted 
by President Polk from General Washington’s | 
message. ‘On the contrary, Mr. Madison, who was 


But let us examine the basis on which the charge 


| this state of war had been brought upon the coun- 
try by the unnecessary and unconstitutional march 
of our army to the banks of the Rio Grande. Now, 
it seemed to Mr. T., that if gentlemen who brought 
this charge would but look back a little, they would 


rather awkward predicament. 

On the 11th of May, 1846, when this House were 
engaged in discussing the neceesary measures to be 
taken in preparation for a possible war with Eng- 


Grande. An amendment was accordingly intro- 
duced, declaring that the war existed by the act 


ington, used the following language, clearly sus- 
taining Mr. Polk in the position he had taken. In | 
the House of Representatives, April 6, 1796, Mr. 
Madison said: 


“He thought it clear that the House must have a right in 


and money, though many gentlemen on the other 
side maintained stoutly that the amendment de- 
clared a lie, and that they were compelled to vote 
what they did not believe, yet all of them, with 


all cases to ask for information which might assist their delib- || the exception of fourteen, voted in favor of the bill. | 


erations on subjects submitted to them by the Constitution; || Now admitting, for arfument sake, that what they 
Tee qy ponsible nevertheless for the propriety of the meas- | said was true, and the amendment declaring the 


ure. He was as ready to admi i : . ; 
right, under a due pre Ran ros  liaieel ees. war to exist by the act of Mexico was false, still, 
(he asked,) what was the bill for? To make pro- 


Uon when of a nature that did not permit a disclosure of it 
atthe time. And if the refusal of the President had been 
founded firmly on a representation that the state of the busi- 
hess within his department and the contents of the papers 
asked for required it, although he might have regretted the 
refusal, he should have been little disposed to criticise it.” 


Again, he says: 


“If the Executive conceives that, in relation to his own 
department, papers could not be safely communicated, he 
might on that ground refuse them, because he was the com- 
petent though responsible judge within his own depart- 


ment.”? 

Here, then, we had the authority of Washing- 
ton and Madison sustaining the course of Mr. 
Polk. Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Monroe, General Jack- ey complained that they were forced to vote 
son, and other high authorities could be brought | that the war was begun by Mexico, though they 
forward on this side, and not a single one could be |, knew better, though they knew that it was begun 


found to the contrary. | by ourselves. Well, if they knew that, why did 
Mr. T. referred to the effort that had been made 
by reference to the course of Mr. Polk upon the calf | 


/ecute the war. Yes; the bill called fifty thousand 
| of our fellaw-citizens from their peaceful homes, 


an unjust, unnecessary, and unconstitutional war! 
Now, if gentlemen knew the war to be thus unjust; 
if they believed it to be unnecessary, and, to crown 
all, in contravention of the Constitution, why did 
we for the bill? 


' 
' 


could go no further than to request it. They held || 


BW ¢ y me | as to the character of the war, and the unconstitu- || 
spirit of the Constitution than he professed to \| tional manner in which it had been commenced, | 


U C n then he was right in maintaining that we ought to | 
by Mr. Jefferson of the consultations of President || recall our troops, and make a treaty with Mexico | 


tleman discoursed very eloquently about the prin- | 
neither acknowledged nor denied, nor even doubted, the ciples of honor and justice, and he drew even from 


against the Administration rested. The gentleman |! 
would have the world believe that all the evils of | 


find that they were placing their own friends in a |. 


land, an Executive message came into the House, | 
stating that war existed on the banks of the Rio | 


of Mexico. This amendment was voted by the | 
House—a majority of the Tennessee delegation | 
then heading the opposition to President Wash- |, Voting in the affirmative. And afterwards, when | 
the bill was introduced granting supplies in men | 


vision to carry on the war. It placed fifty thou- | 
sand volunteers aud ten millions of money at the || 
disposition of the President, to enable him te pros- | 


and sent them to encounter the horrors and dangers | 
of a deadly climate, and all in order to carry on | 
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for the bill; but who could force them to vote to 
carry on a war that was unnecessary, unjust, and 
unconstitutional?) How far had the war proceeded 
when that bill was passed? As far as the House 
knew, our army was encamped on the left bank of 
the Rio Grande, and the Mexican army was on 
the other bank, directly opposite. Some of these 
troops had crossed, and some American soldiers 
had been slain. Did a state of things like that 
call for so vast an expenditure? Although Mr. T. 
professed to be a friend and supporter of the pres- 
ent Administration, he never had entertained, and 
he trusted he never should, so much respect for 
any Administration as to vote ten millions of dol- 
lars and fifty thousand men to aid it in carrying 
on an unjust, unnecessary, and unconstitational 
war. According to these gentlemen, the war was 
‘all wrong, wreng from the start, begun by tram- 
pling on the Constitution; when our troops were 
slain, they were in the territories of a friendly 
neighbor, where they had no right to be: and yet 
these gentlemen voted to give the President all he 
asked; and what for? 

Mr. T. and his friends believed that the war 
had been begun by Mexico; and if so, then both 
men and money ought to be voted, and voted 
freely, to carry 1t on. But how could gentlemen 
ever pretend to justify themselves who believed, 
as they said, directly the reverse? Mr. ‘TT’. main- 

tained that the troops when encamped on the Rio 
, Grande were just where they ought to have been; 
'| and therefore, as Mexico had attacked them there, 
| and so commenced the war, he held very consist- 
‘| ently that the House were as much bound to vote 
|| for carrying on the war now as they were at first. 
| But gentlemen said they voted the bill mot to 


| carry on the war, but merely in order to relieve 
'| General Taylor. The excuse was frivolous—the 
anawer perfectly nugatory. They knew perfectly 
that before the men they were voting could possi- 
bly reach General Taylor, his fate would have 
been sealed. That vote could not affect his safety 
or avail to deliver him from the greatest danger. 
'| He was three thousand miles off: who could pre- 
tend that he voted in the ae that relief would 
| reach him, in consequence of that vote, in time to 
effect his rescue? It was vain to pretend it. They 
voted the bill, then, not to extricate General Taylor. 
Should information reach the House to-day that 
the President of the United Srates had ordered an 
army across the St. Lawrence into Canada, and 
that our general and his command were in immi- 
nent danger of being cut to pieces—they were one 
thousand miles off, in the interior of the country— 
and the President, while communicating these facts 
to Congress, should ask for millions of money and 
thousands of men to go to the rescue, who would 
vote such a bill? Who would not instantly ask, 
““why is our army in Canada? what right have 
they to be there?’’ And no gentleman would rise 
and say they had any right. But when the sup- 
ply bill passed at tiie commencement of this war, 
| nobody on the other side raised such an objection, 
but they voted the men and the money for the war. 
Now the pretended that it was only to relieve 
General Taylor. 
| And now on the subject of the boundary of 
| Texas. It had been said here, time and again, 
\jand he believed it was generally admitted, that the 
right of Texas was a revolutionary right, and that 
| just so far as the revolution actually extended, 
just so far and no farther her right to the territory 
| ‘extended with it. Well, take the question on that 
ground. Every one knew, that when a revolution 
prevailed in any country against the previously 
' existing government, it was not a possible thing 
to bound the extent of the revolution by precise 
lines, as a land surveyor would run the bounds of 
an estate with compass and chain. It was not 
practicable to tell within a rood just how far it 
could with truth be said that the revolution had 
spread itself. Now it was important, in order to 
| come at this point, to look and see where the con- 
| tending parties themselves considered the dividing 
| line as running. When the declaration of inde- 
| pendence was made by Texas in 1836, she had not 
| precisely defined any boundary. But subsequent 
| events went to fix it. After the battle of San Ja- 
|| cinto had been fought, and President Santa Anna 
|| captured, a treaty, or something which bore the 
|| name, (whether it was strictly a treaty or not, he 


1 should not argue,) was entered into; and though 


| 
} 
i 
} 


i 


they vote to prosecute the war? They might be || it might not be of binding power, still it went to 
forced to vote for the amendments if they voted |! show how the parties on both sides understood 
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the boundary between them. Here were the rep- 
resentatives of the two countries met in one place, 
and they sat down to settle upon the line, On | 
what did they agree, and what did they claim from 
each other? Texas claimed to the tio Grande, 
while Mexico claimed up to the Sabine. There 
was the issue; and this showed what was the mat- 
ter in dispute. If the treaty had no other effect, it 
served to let Mexico know what Texas claimed. 
In 1843 an armistice took place, and in 1845 a 
second; the respective parties retired for the pur- | 
pose of negotiaung. The Mexicans went west of | 
the Rio Grande, while the Texans went to the | 
east side of it. In June, 1844, an effort was made | 
by Mexico, under General Woll, to reconquer 
Texas; and the invading general then issued a 
proclamation, in which he spoke of Texas as a 
revolted province of Mexico. That oe 
ince, whatever its boundaries were, was the Texas 
which we annexed to the United States. [Here 
Mr. T. quoted the proclamation of General Woll, 
and argued, from the language he employed, that 
he regarded the Rio Grande as the boundary of the 
revolted province he had been sent to reconquer.] 
But it was said that,on the banks of the Rio | 


Grande, there were certain peaceful Mexican set- } 


tlements. Well, so there were. 


Sut what then? 





As he had already said, in fixing the great bounds || 
| 


and limits which separated different countries, it 
was impossible to bend the line hither and thither | 
to meet the little local inconveniences of different | 
neighborhoods. It was not possible to bound the 
extent of revolutions by lines going in and out, 
like the limits of a private estate. In our own | 
revolution there had been Tories who were op- 
posed to it; and ‘Tory settlements where the flag. 
of the new Government was not suffered to float. | 
There were some who refused to fight on either 
side, and others who fought to retain the establish- 
ed Government; but did we at the peace surrender 
these local spots in the general acknowledgment 
of our national independence? Had Great Britain 
the face to ask that reservations should be made 
wherever a Tory neighborhood existed? Besides, 
there was no proof that these people settled on the 
Rio Grande were Mexican Tories to the Texan 
Government ; on the contrary, the- proclamation 
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of Texas. General Taylor, it seemed, was of a 
very different opinion. This view taken by Gen- 
eral ‘Taylor was corroborated by that of Canales, 
who, writing from Camargo, a small town imme- 
diately on the Rio del Norte, declares it to be the 
‘* northern frontier’? of Mexico. He also quoted 


General Taylor as speaking of “ our title to the 


| Rio Grande, the very thing charged as so great an | 
| enormity on the President. 


Rio Grande.”? He thought that Corpus Christi 
might do well enough so far, but considered it his 
duty to suggest the expediency of advancing to | 
the Rio Grande. 

Now, gentlemen on the other side would all | 
admit that General Taylor was actuated bya regard | 
for the good of his country; so he must have con- 
sidered it for the good of this country that our 
army should be advanced to the left bank of the 


Mr. T. next quoted | 


| apother letter of General Taylor, in which he dis- 


| claims all necessity of taking volunteers from the 


| he should draw them from Texas. 
| had General Taylor been sent there for? To ob- 
| tain all the information in his power on the spot, 


put forth by Canales spoke of them as being noto- || 


riously unfriendly to Mexico, and as having said 
that they never would submit again to Mexican 
authority. It might be that they were non-com- 
batants, and, on account of the too near vicinity of 
the Mexican forces, were afraid to come out and 
take open sides with Texas. But had any remon- 
strance come up from them to General Taylor 
showing that they were Mexican at heart? There 
might have been a few isolated cases, but none 
that evinced anything like a concerted movement 
or general action. On these principles Mr. T. 
contended that, in establishing a national bound- 
ary line, regard could not be had to these isolated 
spots: we must fix on great and prominent nat- 
ural features of the country, without attempting 
to suit the convenience of each particular neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. T. wished to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the manifest inconsistency of gentlemen 
who were opposed to this war. The course of 
the Administration, according to them, was wrong, 
only wrong, and that continually, Nothing praise- 
worthy was to be found. But when these same 
gentlemen came to speak of another individual, 
and one who had had no little to do in carrying on 
the war, their lips could utter nothing but praise. 
Now, Mr. T. had taken the pains to collect from 
the reports of the general in command, (a gentle- 
man who, for the most part, was no very enthusi- 
astic friend of this Administration—who certainly 
knew something about the facts in the case about 
which he was writing,) some extracts which he 
would read to the committee. He commenced 
with a letter from General Taylor to the depart- 
ment, of September 14, 1845; it was written from 
Corpus Christi, and it gave the opinion that he 
should not need volunteers to aid him in the exe- 
cution of the orders received. He read also from | 
another, dated October 8, in which he stated that | 


averse to his march, and, though he considered 
Corpus Christi as a very proper point to hold, he 
should have preferred an advanced position on the 
river—Corpus Christi was “ too far from the fron- 
tier.’’ 





other States, and say® that if any should be needed 
Now, what 


and then to give to the department his advice as a 
military man. His next letter acknowledged the 
receipt of the order of the 13th of January, (** the 


fatal order,’’) and speaks about his reaching the || 
banks of the river, and being then able to judge of || 


the temper of the inhabitants of the northern prov- | 
inces of Mexico; but gave it as his opinion that | 
the people on the river were well disposed towards | 
us, and that his advance to the river would have a | 
great effect. 

It had been contended that General Taylor, in a | 


=, 


on the one side, and a Whig majority of the House 
of Representatives on the other. He contended 
that these gentlemen had by their acts admitted 
before the world that General Taylor was in the 
‘right. If not, then they were chargeable with ajj 
the consequences of the war. They had voted 
men and money to inflict these terrible evils both 
_on Mexico and their own country. However 
reprehensible the President might be, they had 
gone further than he. Tle bad ordered the army 
to the Rio Grande? they had carried it to the gatcs 
of Mexico. All the thousand miseries which had 
been endured, all the thousand scenes of wo which 
had since occurred, were chargeable on them. How 
many widows’ wails and orphans’ cries had gone 
up to Heaven, witnessing against men who sup- 
plied all the means of carrying on an unjust and 
unnecessary war. Yes; these gentlemen had done 
| it. They voted the supply bill—but why? They 
_ said the war was unjust—a war of invasion—a war 
| of conquest; and still they voted to carry it on, 
Those on Mr. T.’s side had but acted as did their 
revolutionary sires, when they believed their rights 
to be invaded. They thought the war right and 
just—provoked by Mexico, and not to be avoided 
by us without dishonor. They were, therefore, 
chargeable with no inconsistency; but gentlemen 
who said it was “a lie” that Mexico begun the 
war, and yet voted a bill which proceeded on that 
assumption, how could they escape the responsi- 
bility of all the woes which followed in its tfain? 
|For himself, he would rather have believed the 
| falsehood (if falsehood it was) than voted the bill 
while disbelieving it. 
Mr. T. here quoted the letter of the Secretary 


. . . . } . . . 
subsequent letter, withdrew this advice in favor |; of War to General Taylor, in which he directed 
| 


of advancing to the river; but Mr. T contended 


that this was a false construction put on General || 


Taylor’s language; which, on the contrary, €x- | 


| pressed his high approbation of such a step. On 


the 16th of January, he told the department that | 
he did not think the advance of the army would | 
be seriously resisted; he spoke of enforcing “ our 


rights,” and thought there would be no need of || 
increasing his force by volunteers, &c., because | 


the people would generally remain quiet. 


ow, let any one compare the language of gen- |; 


tlemen on the other side in regard to the President | 


| of the United States and to a chieftain whom they | 


| considered themselves as enjoying a monopoly to 
| extol. 


| of our right to a joint navigation of the river, and 


He went on to quote from letters written by | 
General Taylor on the 15th and 2Ist of April, after || 


he had reached the river, and was encamped im- | 
mediately opposite Matamoros. Here he spoke 


the necessity, under certain circumstances, of 
“carrying the war, as it should be carried, into | 
the enemy’s country.’ He called for five thou- 
sand men, expressly for the purpose of marching 
into Mexico. Now, he presumed General Tay- 
lor knew as well as any man whether the war was 
begun by Mexico or by the United States. 

The President of the United States, on the 11th 
May, said that the war had been commenced by 
Mexico, and Congress declared the same thing. 
On the 11th of March, the Mexican minister, in 
his letter to our Government, declared that Mexi- 
co had used all efforts in her power to avoid the 
war, but it had been provoked on our part. A 
gentleman on the other ajde of the House, speak- 


| ing the other day, had made the same statement. 


/and so did gentlemen here. 


The Mexican minister used the term ‘“* provoked,”’ 
There seemed an 
entire agreement between their language and that 
of the Mexicans. Now, it might be that Mr. 
T.’s partiality for his own country blinded his 


perceptions of truth; but certain it was, that he | 


should not like to be found thus agreeing with the 
enemies of his country. Now, to see how far 


|General Taylor agreed with his enthusiastic ad- 
| mirers on this floor, he would read from a de- 
| spatch of his, dated the 8th of May, in which, 
_ speaking of his answer to the Mexican request for 


Now, gentlemen on the other side warmly || was right? 


an armistice, he tells Arista that circumstances 
have changed, and that he could not now suspend 


|| an operation which “he had not initiated or pro- 
the people on this side the river would not be || 


voked.’’ 
Mr. T. would leave the gentlemen on the other 
side to settle this difference in sentiment between 


| themselves and the Mexican minister on the one 


side and General Taylor on the other. Which 


Both could not be. Here were the 


insisted that Corpus Christi was itself the frontier '' President of the United States and General Taylor 


. 


|| to enforce it by military means. 


| him, should the common right of navigating the 
| Rio Grande be resisted by Mexico, not to attempt 
The course of 

the General was approved so far, but he must let 
the river alone. r. T. here read the following 
| extract from General Taylor’s letter of the 23d of 
| April, 1846, to the Secretary of War: 


“In my last despatch, I advised you that, on receipt of 
General Ampudia’s summons to fall back from my position, 


| | ordered a blockade of the mouth of the Rio Grande, deem- 


| ing this a measure perfectly proper under the circumstances, 
* * * [trust that my course in this matter will meet the 
| approval of the department. [t will at any rate compel the 
| Mexicans either to withdraw their army from Matamoros, 
| where it cannot be subsisted, or to assume the offensive on 
| this side of the river.” 

Now, gentlemen could scarce find language se- 
vere enough to censure the President for the “fatal 
order” to advance the army to the Rio Grande, 
and yet not a word of censure for General Taylor, 
who had ordered, on his sole responsibility, the 
river to be blockaded, and that against the Presi- 
dent’s orders. Mr. T. here read a part of General 
Taylor’s letter to Ampudia, in which he tells the 
Spaniard that the war has been “ forced upon us.” 

hat would he have said could he have foreseen 
the positions that would be taken by his own spe- 
| cial admirers on the floor? He was surprised that 
|| even a Mexican should pretend that we began the 
‘| war. How would he have hung his head to think 
| that Americans and American legislators should 
be found standing with the bragging and swill- 
running Ampudia! 

Here the Chairman’s hammer fell, and Mr. T. 
| resumed his seat. 


Mr. MARSH then got the floor, and the com- 
mittee rose. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmit 
| ting, in compliance with the resolution of the House 
of the 17th ultimo, a letter from the Colone! of the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, enclosing the 
report and map of Lieutenant Emory, of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, of the route of the army under 
| the esha go General Kearny, from the Mis- 
souri river to the Pacific Ocean; and, also, a copy 
of the Journal of the expedition kept by Captain 
| Abraham R. Johnson. 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved that the commu- 
| nication be referred to the Committee on Printing, 
|| with a view to the printing of an extra number. 
| It was so referred. re 

On motion of Mr. BROWN, of Mississipp!, 
the Senate bill for the relief of Thomas Rhodes, 
which was lying on the Speaker’s table, was re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. VINTON, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported a bill making appropriations 
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for the naval service for the year ending 30th June, 
1349. Read and committed. 


On motion of Mr. HALL, of New York, | 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce inquire into 
the propriety and expediency of appropriating @ sum not 
ey: eding twenty-five thousand dollars, for the expenses of 
confirming the survey of the Great Lakes, heretofore con- 
jucted by the Corps of Topographical Engineers, under the 
4 rection of the War Department, and that said committee 
report by bill or otherwise. 


NOTICE OF BILLS. 


Notices of motions for leave to introduce bills | 


and joint resolutions were given— 


By Mr. WILEY: Of a bill for the relief of Dan- | 


ie) H. Warren. ; ' 

By Mr. HALL, of Missouri: Of a joint reso- 
jution giving the thanks of Congress té Colonel 
Doniphan and Brigadier General Price, and the 
officers and men under their respective commands 
in the late military operations in New Mexico and 
Chihuahua. 

And then the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Wepvespay, February 9, 1848. 


The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair 
o-da J. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 


a communication of the acting Secretary of the | 
Treasury, transmitting, in answer to a resolu- | 


tion of the Senate of the Ist instant, a report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
respecting lands granted for military bounties, in 
the State of Illinois, since the Ist of June, 1819; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DIX presented a cma and resolution 
vassed by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, instructing the Senators, and requesting the 
Representatives of that State in Congress, to use 
their efforts to effect the exclusion of slavery from 
any provincial or territorial government which the 
United States may hereafter establish; which were 
read and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS. 
Mr. HALE presented a memorial from John P. 


Andrews, of Salem, Massachusetts, stating that 
navies and armies bring war, and that war brings 


armies and navies, and that the only effectual | 
method of preventing the commencement and stop- 


ping the continuance of war, is the adoption of the 
Christian policy of resisting evil by doing good, 
and asking that Congress will look into the pro- 
priety of issuing a circular to all the nations of 
the world to join in a plan for the disbanding of 


all armies and navies, and all preparations for 
war. 


Mr. BREESE presented the memorial of the | 
heirs and legal representatives of Nicholas Jarrot, | 
deceased, praying the confirmation of their title to | 
certain lands in the State of Illinois; which was | 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. | 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, presented the 


memorial of the heirs-at-law of Timothy P. An- | 


derson, deceased, praying an extension of his patent 


foran improvement in the economy of water power | 
by means of a graduated spout; which was refer- | 
red to the Committee on Patents and the Patent 


Office. 
Mr. BENTON presented a memorial from Alex- 


ander Vattemare, a man, said Mr. B., well known | 
for his extraordinary and meritorious exertions in | 


favor of the exchange of American and foreign 
books relating to science, politics, history, &c. 


Mr. V. asks the establishment of a permanent | 
agency by the United States for the exchange of | 
all public documents printed and published under | 
their authority, for similar works publighed under | 


the sanction of foreign governments. Mr. B 
asked that the memorial might be 
ferred to the Committee on the 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRUANCE presented the memorial of 
masters of vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 
praying the construction of an ice harbor at Dela- 
ware city, in the Delaware bay; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CASS presented the petition of Justus Pow- 


rinted, and re- 
Sihoasrs which | 
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Michigan river to the Pacific ocean; which was 
referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 


On motion by Mr. FELCH, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of the administrator of John 
Anderson, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 

Ordered, That the petition of Aaron Weeks, on the files 
of the Senate, be reterred to the Committee on the Judi 
ciary. 

On motion i Mr. HALE, it was 

re 


Ordered, That the guardian of Artemas Conant have leave 
to withdraw his petition and papers. 


On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of La., it was 

Ordered, That the Committee on Pensions be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill from the House of 
Representatives for the relief of Alborne Allen, and that it 
be referred to the Committee of Claims. 


On motion by Mr. DIX, it was 

Ordered, That the Committee on Commerce be discharged 
fromthe further consideration of the bill from the House 
of Representatives, for the relief of Barclay, & Livingston, 


and Smith, Thurgar, & Co., and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
_ Mr. BADGER submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration: 
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Resolved, ‘That there be paid to each of the messengers of |, 


the Senate and office of the Secretary of the Senate, who 
have not already received it, the same additional compen- 
sation that was paid to R. P. Anderson and J. L. Clubb for 
the second session of the twenty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. WEBSTER submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary inauire 
into the expediency of making further provision by law re- 


specting imprisonment for debt on process issuing from the 
courts of the United States. 


Mr. WEBSTER remarked, that he had received 


could not vouch, as its source was unknown to 
him, setting forth a case of very considerable hard- 
ship and apparent cruelty, growing out of impris- 
onment under a process issuing out of the courts 
of the United States. He thought it proper to 
lose no time in bringing the subject to the atten- 
tion of the Senate; and if the Senate saw fit to 
adopt the resolution, he would place the communi- 
cation in the hands of the Judiciary Committee, 
whose early action upon the subject he solicited. 


consent, and agreed to. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims, to whom was 


son, deceased, submitted a report accompanied by 
a bill for the relief of the heirs and legal represent- 
atives of Colonel William Grayson. 


mittee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 


accompanied by a bill for his relief. . 
Mr. J., from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the petition of David Currier, submitted 
a report, accompanied by a bill for his relief. 
The said bills were severally read and passed to 
a second reading, and the several reports ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 


reported them without amendment: 
An act for the relief of Mrs. Harriet Barney. 
An act for the relief of George Newton. 
An act for the relief of Jesse Young. 
An act for the relief of Russell Goss. 
An act for the relief of Mary Brown, widow of 
Jacob Brown. 


GRANTING A REGISTER. * 
Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the petition of John P. Bald- 
win, reported a bill to authorize the issuing of a 
register or enrolment to the schooner Robert Henry; 
which was read the first and second times by unani- 


the Whole. 
Mr. D. stated that this bill rested on the same 


character which had been promptly passed by the 
Senate, and he should therefore be gratified if the 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- | 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- | 


petition of Welcome Parmenter, submitteda report, || 


principle as that of one or two others of the same | 


a communication, for the accuracy of which he | 


|| bill in the absence of the Senator. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous || 


referred the petition of the heirs of William Gray- | 
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MAP OF NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, to whom was referred a motion to print the 
report of the examination and map of New Mex- 
ico, made by Lieutenant J. W. Abert, of the Topo- 
graphical Corps, reported that it be printed, and 
that two thousand additional copies, with the map 
accompanying the report, be printed for the use of 
the Senate. 


MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS BOUNDARY. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill from the 
House of Representatives confirming the boundary 
between Missouri and Arkansas, reported it with- 
out amendment. : 

Mr. A. urged upon the Senate immediate action 
on the bill; and it was by general consent consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole, read a third time, 
and passed. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill concerning 
testimony, reported it with amendments. 


ADDITIONAL COURT IN ARKANSAS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the bill to divide the district 
of Arkansas into two judicial districts. 

In submitting an amendment to this bill— 

Mr. SEVIER said that it would be perceived 
that this bill proposed to establish a court without 
a judge, or at least that the duties were to be per- 
formed by the present judge. The object of the 
amendment was to create a judge for this court, 
and he thought that he could assign satisfactory 
reasons for that procedure. The State of Arkansas, 
as the Senate was aware, was one of great territo- 
rial extent, and had attached to it the jurisdiction 
of all the Indian tribes on the border, which ex- 
tended from that line indefinitely westward. 

Mr. DAYTON suggested that, as the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Critrenpen,] at whose 
request the bill had been postponed, was not now 
in his seat, the bill be passed over informally. 

Mr. SEVIER had no disposition to press the 
He would send 
his amendment now to the desk, and, if printed by 
to-morrow, he would submit it. 

Mr. ASHLEY hoped that the bill would not 
lose its priority, as it had been made the special 
order for to-day. 

“Mr. SEVIER remarked that it could be called 
up to-morrow of course. 

Mr. ATCHISON was opposed to the bill; but 


‘|as it had already been passed over on severai 


occasions, and a good dgal of time had thus been 


|| wasted, he moved that it be made the special 


| 


| 
! 


following bills from the House of Representatives, 


| 
| 
| 


i} 
j 


1 


| 


| 
| 


order for Monday two weeks. 

Mr. DAYTON hoped that the motion would be 
assented to by the Senator from Arkansas. He 
knew that the Senator from Kentucky was anxious 
that a particular day should be fixed for the con- 
sideration of the bill, so that it might be disposed 
0 ome way. 
tee ASHLEY objected. The bill had already 
been deferred again and again. It had been made 
the special order for to-day, in accordance with 
the request of the Senator from Kentucky. He 
had no desire, however, to take it up in the absence 
of any gentleman who felt any interest in the 
ness oo although he must confess he was opposed 


I ferring the consideration of the bill for the 
period mentioned by his friend, the Senator from 


issouri. He hoped that it would be continued on 
the docket till to-morrow, and retain its priority. 

Mr. SEVIER had but one remark tagmake. 
The bill had been called up on the day before yes- 
terday, and he then obtained the consent of his 
colleague to postpone it another day, in order to 
allow him an opportunity of preparing an amend- 
ment, giving a judge to the court. When he was 
prepared with his amendment, his colleague was 


mous consent, and considered as in Committee of | absent; and he-did not press it. He was willing 


that it should be tponed for a short time, till to- 
morrow or next day; but “3 hoped that it would 

ot be postponed indefinitely, or to a remote pe- 
rod. Pho tolsctad tbat. he hed-beew eavailad at 
home, because he had not urged the measure. Cer- 


ers, a soldier in the last war with Great Britain, 
praying to be allowed arrears of pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the memorial of 
George Wilkes, praying the adoption of measures 
for the construction of a national railroad from the 


j 


Senate would dispense with the usual forms and || tainly he had been ready at all times to support 
permit the bill te passed. j the ball, and did not wish to afford the slightest 

Mr. D. also, from the same committee, asked i ground for the representation that he was at all un- 
to be discharged from the further consideration of || friendly to it. But he had been assailed because 
the memorial of Barclay & Livingston, and that it || he had not made speeches to get the bill taken up. 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. | He wished it to be taken up, and was prepared to 
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make a speech upon it, showing its importance and 
expediency. 


Mr. ATCHISON thought that the bill was in- | 


deed one of great importance, and that that consid- 
eration furnished an additional reason why a day 
should be fixed for the discussion of it. He thought 
that it proposed a new principle—— , ) 

Mr. SEVIER begged his friend from Missouri 
to allow him to make an explanation. It was true 
that one of the sections of the bill provided that the 
court within its jurisdiction thus created, extend- 
ing into the Indian country, should have cognizance 
of civil and criminal cases also. It was the object 
of the amendment to restrict the jurisdiction of the 
court within the limit of the Indian tribes, to such 
cases as were made cognizable by our courts by 
the intercourse law of 1832, and the modification of 
that act in 1834, and the cases specified in the In- 
dian treaties, 

Mr. A‘TCHISON was not yet satisfied with re- 
spect to the propriety of the object contemplated in 
the bill. He therefore insisted on his motion to 
make the bill the special order for Monday two 
weeks. 

Mr. WESTCOTT suggested that the bill should 
be recommitted with the amendment. He was op- 
vosed to this altewation of bills in the Senate. Let 
it be sent back to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SEVIER read the section of the bill -which 
he proposed to amend, and made some additional 
explanation of the object of the amendment. 

he bill was then postponed to, and made the 
special order of the day for, es the 28th 
instant, and the amendment was ordered to be 
printed, 


PRIVATE BILL. 

The bill for the relief of William Marvin, in 
confirming the title to a tract of land in Florida, 
granted by the Spanish Gowernment to Bernardo 
Segui, on the 20th December, 1815, was read a 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Campseny, their Clerk, an- 
nouncing that the House have passed bills of the 
following titles: 

An act to divide the State of Georgia into two 
judicial districts, and organizing and establishing 
an additional district court of the United States, 
with cireuit court powers and jurisdiction; 

An act to amend an act entitled ‘* An act in 
amendment of the acts respecting the judicial sys- 
tem of the United States;’’ 

An act to authorize the issuing of a register to 
the barque Wilhamet; » 

An act to change the location of certain light- 
houses and buoys; 

In which they request the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

They have also passed the bill of the Senate en- 
titled ** An act to provide additional quarters near 
to New Orleans for United States soldiers and vol- 
unteers retufned from, or going to, the seat of war 
in Mexico.”’ 

THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
to raise, for a limited time, an additional military 
force. 

Mr. NILES addressed the Senate, and said, this 
question, in this crisis of the war—he might say, 
this crisis of our country—was one of such grave 
importance, that he must be excused for making 
some remarks at length on the subject, however 
impatient Senators may be to bring the debate to 
aconeffsion. He regarded it as a question of most 
grave importance. He felt himself the more bound 
to discuss the subject, because, so far as voting for 
all the measures which had led to that state of 
things, he had to beara portion of the responsi- 
bility which attached to these measures. 

He felt himself called on to give his suggestions 
as to the best mode of extricating ourselves from 
the novel and perilous position in which we now 
stand in relation to Mexico. The war had not 
scathed our borders—our citizens had not been 
burdened; but how long this exemption should 
continue was uncertain. He believed that the 
time must come when we shall be required to take 
the burden of taxation on ourselves instead of 
casting it on posterity. ‘The war is beginning 
to be felt in the commercial and financial classes, 
and it must soon and heavily fall on the industrial 
pursuits of the country. The achievements of our 


ii 


| own institutions. 
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army had added greatly to the honor and glory, | that hitherto we stand well. 


and he would add, to the strength of the country. | 


thus far, except where the evil has fallen witha 
crushing weight on the bleeding hearts of families 
made desolate. We talk of exacting the expenses 
of the war from Mexico. How are we to ascer- 
tain the expenses? Shall we go to the Register’s 
office to ascertain the expenses—the value of the 
lives already sacrificed—of a Butler, a Ringgold, 
a Ridgely, a Ransom, &c.? Shall we go there for 
an estimate of the cost which must be incurred by 
a further continuance of the war? 

He expressed his regret that all this amount of 
sacrifice had been incurred without the obtainment 
of any of the objects for which the war was com- 
menced. The obstacle must be sought for partly 
in the character of the Mexicans themselves, and 
partly in the tone of public sentiment here. He 
adverted to the distractions which lacerated Mex- 
ico, which seemed to render it impracticable for 
her Government to act. Prejudices had been ex- | 
cited against us, and the Mexicans believe that we | 
are prosecuting the war not for the purpose of 
conquering peace, but for conquest and subjuga- 
tion. This was attributable to the course which 
has been taken by many of both parties. On one 
side it had been alleged that the war was unconsti- 
tutional in its commencement, and it is now assert- 
ed, that our talk in favor of peace is insincere and | 
hypocritical. But it will not do for the friends of 
the Administration to make this a ground of attack. | 
It ought to have been foreseen and calculated on | 
that an opposition would have to be encountered, 
and that this would form one of the obstacles to 
be met. But he put to Senators who had opposed 
the war, whether they had not carried their oppo- 
sisition too far? 

Should Senators on the other side come into 
power, as he apprehended they would, had they | 
not by their own course rendered it difficult for | 
themselves to make peace with Mexico, if it should | 
be devolved on them to putanend to the war? He 
wished to relieve them from that embarrassing | 
position, by settling the difficulty for them before- | 
hand. 

He then took a view of the course taken by some 
who are members of the Democratic party, in dis- | 
cussing whether the absorption of the whole of | 
Mexico would have any injurious effect on our | 
He deprecated this course of | 
argument. He regretted the reference to manifest | 
destiny, and to our Anglo-Saxon blood, as if we 
were to tread in the steps of our savage ancestors 
of that race, and spread barbarous ravage round 
us. These ideas were hostile to peace. 

The Senator from Tennessee assumed that our | 
Government did not desire peace, and argued from 
that assumption that such was the sentiment of the 
whole party in this country which sustains the 
Administration. He thought that this was assum- 
ing too much concerning the President and those 
who brought him into power, although he must 
admit there was some ground for it. He regretted 
that the Senator from Tennessee, who once be- 
longed to that party, and whose talents added great | 
strength to it, should ever have left it, as his talents 
might have prevented the party from taking a 
wrong course. But if that Senator had gone to 
the worship of idols, and turned his back on the | 
true church, he had a right to select his own | 
course. 

He did not think that the attainment of peace | 
was more difficult now than it had beén, or that | 
there was less disposition on the part of the Presi- 
dent and his friends to seek it. e referred to the 
state of parties at the period of our difficulty with 
France, and the conciliatory tone of one party— 
and that the party now in opposition—which tend- 
ed so essentially to the settlement of the question. | 
While he separated Thomas Jefferson from his | 
friends on this occasion, he asserted that there was 
in the latter a dangerous proneness to violent meas- 
ures. His policy in endeavoring to avoid the last | 
extremity, by resorting to every step short of it, | 
raised up a clamorous outcry against him. He 
then read a number of extracts which he had made 
from the opinions and maxims of some of the great 
men who had been regarded as the fathers of the | 
two parties. 

He then went into a view of the policy—the | 
only practical policy—to be pursued in regard to | 
Mexico. Whatever difference may exist as to | 
ihe origin and progress of the war, he thought | 





They had been obtained without burdening us | of party, and come to the rescue of the 
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_ He called on gentle. 
men on both sides to cast aside the filthy garments 
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country from the perils which threaten her, Ho 
briefly commented on all the various plans which 
had been suggested. The proposition of a military 
line to the Sierra Madre, he would not look at jn 
a military view, in reference to the conduct of a 
campaign. But he reminded Senators that this 
line embraced two-thirds of all the Mexican terri. 
tory, and to adopt it would be tantamount to ay 
entire dismemberment of Mexico. He was equally 
opposed to the plan of a permanent occupation of 
what we now occupy. He desired to bring the 
war to a close. e thought this may be done. 
| The war had accomplished its mission, and was 
| now atanend. Although Mexico is in a state of 
| distraction, she is not now in a state of war. The 
question is, whether we shall adopt a policy of 
military occupation, which is the same as the sub. 
jugation of all Mexico, or whether the Senate 
should take it in hand. He would retain for 
time the posts which we now occupy, until another 
attempt has been made to negotiate a peace. He 
would vote for this bill, because he desired that 
the final effort should be an effective one. The 
last news from Mexico, although it indicates a 
| disposition for peace, gives evidence, at the same 
time, that the general hatred against us is as set- 
tled and active as it has been at any time. It is 


| incumbent on us to make one more effort while 


our power is displayed in Mexico. A treaty, he 

admitted, might be of little more value than the 

chment; yet it was the most desirable method. 

he Senate, as part of the executive, had a right 

to give its opinion on @he subject. The present 

moment he regarded as particularly auspicious for 
such an effort. 

Shall we leave the offer to come from Mexico, 
or shall we take the matter into our own hands? 
It would be no excuse for us, if we do not act, to 
say that such was the feeling in Mexico that it was 
impossible for us to make a peace. It becomes us 
to act, and it is demanded of us by the honor and 
interests of our country. He would have Texas 
up to the Rio Grande, and indemnity for the claims 
of our citizens. We have Texas up to that bound- 
ary, and we have in our possession ample indem- 
nity, in New Mexico and California. We are told 
that we must hold on to this, and it is intended we 
shalldo so. We are then to continue the war until 
we compel Mexico to acknowledge our right to 
hold it. He could not see any dishonor which could 
be sustained by withdrawing our troops from the 
military occupation of the country, now that we 
have all, and more than the indemnity we require. 
This would end hostilities, if it did not end war, 
and there could not be much more war if there 
were no hostilities. In New Mexico, the citizens 
of which had some of the old Spanish blood in 
their veins, there is great hatred against us, which 
is kept alive by our prosecution of the war. He 
thought the withdrawal of our troops, and.merely 
occupying the territory held for indemnity, would 
ale us to reduce our troops to fifteen thousand 
men, and he would be ready so to reduce it to- 
morrow, if his plan should be adopted. 

The President’s view was similar to that now 
suggested—the only difference between them was 
a question of time. : 

There could be no longer any war with a real 
force in Mexico. They talk of raising twenty 
thousand men, but he believed such a force would 
only be found to exist on paper. The only war 
we could now wage would be a war on the peo- 
ple. It did not become our country to war with 
non-combatants. He would not make war on the 
women, af whom one of our citizens says, they 
are rosy-cheeked and beautiful, and had he not 
been a married man, he would have annexed him- 
self toa Mexican. We ought not to make war on 
the people. He referred to the fatal step taken by 
Napoleon in making war with Spain. It was the 
first step to his fall. He asked the chairman of 
the Military Committee if he desired to make an In- 
dia in Mexico, and to send some Warren Hastings 
there, whose financial abilities would be only sec- 
ond to his rapacity. The necessary result of this 
policy must bs the annihilation of the nationality 
of Mexico. ‘ 

He then wert briefly into the question of an- 
nexation, and denounced those who advocated it. 
Our country was not the territory we occupy; that 
belongs to Him who created it, and who has 
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laced uson it. But our country is our people, | 
with their free institutions, and moral greatness, | 
and system of education, and religious feeling. 

It is of these we ought to be proud. To annex | 
Mexico would produce violent death. Our polit- | 


ical system derives all its strength from the State | 
oyernments; and could we pretend that out of | 
Mexico we could create States fit for the purposes 

of self-government? The idea was preposterous. | 


He reminded his friend, the Senator from Arkan- | 


gas, that the Indians in Mexico were citizens, and | 
could not be treated as we treated our own Indians. 


There would be no way but to follow the example || 
of Old Spain, and send a viceroy; and this we | 
could not do. ; 

What law could we establish there? Should | 
it be Spanish law? or must we translate our own | 
laws? The same evils would be perpetrated as H 
were perpetrated in India. The British sent out | 
there judges, without making any laws; and when | 
, second Jefferies was sent there, and introduced || 
the English law, the oppression became greater | 
than before they had any law. And what could || 
we do with our laws in Mexico? Had they ever \ 
heard of habeas corpus or bail prise? They would || 
consider the introduction of our law among them t 
as an intolerable oppression. He alluded to the \| 
advantages, in point of civilization, which barba- 
rous nations had obtained from amalgamation 
with enlightened nations which they had subdued. 
But he had never heard of any benefits which had | 
resulted to civilized nations from overrunning an | 
ignorant nation. 

He asked if we were expected to sustain a mili- | 
tary force in Mexico, with all the expense and | 
ail the consequences, for the purpose of preventing 
the interference of European nations—of keeping 
outa monarchy? He thought it probable that a 
monarchy was the best system for Mexico, most 
suited to her habits and interests; and we ought 
not to take steps to prevent her Government from 
taking that form. It would be a different question 
if England were to attempt to colonize her. 

He was sorry that the President had introduced 
such a phrase in his message, the phrase ‘** indem- 
nity for the past and security for the future.’ It 
hada bad birth. It was the phrase adopted by 
Pitt when he plunged Great Britain in the war 
with France and all continental Europe. And look 
at the result, and the only result—the enormous | 
national debt, rising above eight hundred millions 
sterling, and the oppressive burdens it imposed on 
every laborer and artisan throughout the kingdom 
of Great Britain. 

It seemed that Destiny had decreed that we 
should overrun the whole of Mexico. His friend | 
from New York [Mr. Dickinson] had submitted a 
resolution which added “all contiguous territory.’? | 
This phrase was broad enough for anything. It | 
might embrace Panama and onwards to Cape | 
Horn; and but for the ocean barrier, might take in | 
the Sandwich Islands. He was opposed to this. 
In separate families, these countries were checks 
on each other; and force should never be employed | 
to disturb this wise arrangement. Our dominion | 
cannot he extended by force. Would we endeavor | 
to satisfy a petty ambition by an exertion of mere 
physical force? Joel Barlow describes a free gov- | 
ernment as a substitution of moral for physical | 
power. 

Mr. N. said that he should regard the anni- | 
hilation of the nationality of Mexico as a great 
evil, pregnant with injury to our own institutions. 
Instead of strengthening us, it would make us 
weaker, as it would destroy the harmonious work- 
ing of our system. He had but a short time to be 
here, and he felt it to be hia duty to warn the Sen- 
ate of the dangers which might be produced by 
the adoption of an unwise policy in the manage- 
ment of the crisis in which we are now placed. 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, 

The Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 10, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, by leave, intro- 
duced a bill to create the office of surveyor of the 
public lands for the Territory of Oregon, and to 
dispose of said public lands, and for other pur- 
poses. Read and referred. 

Mr. PHELPS, by leave, introduced a bill for the 
relief of George W Kidd, and a bill to revive the 
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act entitled ‘* An act to provide for the payment of | drenched the Mexican soil; though scores o 


horses and other property lost or destroyed in th® 
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f thou- 
sands of widows, and orphans, and friends are 


military service of the United States,’ approved |@rourning for their loved and lost friends. It may 


| January 18, 1837, and the acts approved October | 
| 14, 1842, amendatory of the same; which bills | 


were read and referred. 
On motion of Mr. DONNELL, by leave, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire whether any, and, if any, what alteration 
or extension of the act of the 29th September, 1789, entitled 
“An act to regulate process in the courts of the United | 
Stateg,”’ is necessary, in order to adapt the practice and | 


| proceedings in the courts of the United States to the existing 


practice and proceedings in the courts of the several States | 


in which the courts of the United States may be respectively | 
held. ‘ i 


On motion of Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, by | 
leave, . : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed | 
to inquire into the propriety of making appropriations for | 
the improvement of the harbor of Havre de Grace, Mary- | 
land, and that they report by bill or otherwise. eis 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the bill regulating | 
the appointment of clerks in the executive depart- | 
ments and for other purposes, which had been | 
made the special order for this day, was postponed | 
until this day week. 

PEACE MEMORIAL FROM THE QUAKERS. 

Mr. KING, of Massachusetts, by leave, pre- | 
sented the memorial of the Representatives of the | 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends for New | 
England, praying for the speedy termination of the 
war with Mexico, and moved its reference to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and that it be | 
printed. | 

The motion was divided, and the memorial was | 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The question recurring on the motion to print— | 

Mr. KING addressed the House as follows: I | 
had supposed that a memorial so important, coming 
from a people so respectable, would be printed 
without a question. This memorial comes from 
nine thousand persons residing in six sovereign 
States of this Union, persons who, for sobriety, 
general intelligence, and private worth, compare 
favorably with any other class of citizens; men 
warmly attached to the country and its free insti- 
tutions. They are men who emphatically mind 
their own business, who maintain their own poor, 
pay taxes for general purposes, and educate their 
own children; they are not found a burden on the 
community, in almshouses, jails, or penitentiaries; 
they “‘render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,”’ 
and ask peacefully to enjoy the rights of con- 
science and to obey its dictates. 

The Friends of New England who present this 
memorial, like the other followers of Penn through- | 
out the Union, have no party or political organi- | 
zation; they never vex Congress with petitions | 
about banks, or tariffs, or land distribution, or sub- 
treasuries; it is only on great moral and religious 
questions that they come here; it is only when 
conscience prompts that their voice is heard in this 
Hall, and that solemn voice must not now be sup- 
pressed. 

The expense of printing this memorial will not 
exceed three or four dollars; we every day print 
papers of very little importance, and some of even 
doubtful character. Within the last five minutes 
you have ordered the printing of a bill which pro- 
vides for paying for horses lost or killed in the 
military service of the United States. This was 
deemed worth printing; but a memorial so decent, 
so respectful, from the Society of Friends, who 
consider themselves bound to do to others as they 
would that others should do tothem—the memorial 
of the Friends of all New England, who feel a ne- 
cessity laid on them to bear their testimony faith- 
fully against all wars and fightings—a testimony 
which their predecessors in religious profession 
have uniformly borne through good report and evil 
report, and, in former tymes, through much cruel 
suffering, both bodily and mental—must not be 
printed on account of esiablishing a bad precedent. 
On the table before you lies a petition, printed in 
the Senate, of the officers of the United States army 
in Mexico, praying for the p e of a law ma- 
king provision for old and disabled officers. It may 
be right, then, to provide for disabled officers; but 
it is not right to agitate the question of bringing to 
a speedy close the war which makes such provi- 
sion necessary. The progress of the war must 
not be questioned, though forty battles have 
achieved enough for glory; though the blood o? 
more than twenty-seven thousand slain and wound- 


be right to vote men and money for the further 
prosecution of this war of invasion, but the refusal 
to print this memorial must be considered as the 
expression of a determination not to give the ques- 
tion of a speedy termination of the war a respect- 
ful and decent consideration. 

Mr. K. said he hoped he should not be obliged 
to ask for the yeas and nays, but that the House 
would permit this memorial from a class of the 
vxeople so numerous and worthy, and on a subject 
which involves the character, the prosperity, and 
the lasting honor and true glory of the nation, to 
be printed. He hoped that, however much mem- 
bers might be suspected of a want of conscientious- 
ness there, they would not manifest a wanton 
recklessness and disrespect for a class of men who 
abhor all war and fighting; who cherish the belief 
that the peacemakers are the children of God, and 
whose lives and conduct exemplify and prove the 
truth of their professions. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, was opposed to the 
printing of this document, without reference to its 
contents or to the character and respectability of 
the memorialists. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was aware that opposition had ever been 
made to the printing of any memorial of individual 
citizens, however respectable. ‘The utmost extent 
to which the House had gone, with some few ex- 
ceptions, was to print the memorials and resolu- 
tions of our State Legislatures. It was unjust, 
invidious, to draw distinctions between citizens of 
different portions of the country. If they printed 
the memorial of the Friends, they ought to print 


| the memorials of any other citizens of this county 


who respectfully petitioned this House for action 
on any subject. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Kine] 
said that these memorialists were good citizens; 


_that they maintained their own poor, educated 


their own children, paid their own taxes, and 
obeyed the laws. Every word of this, however 


' true in regard to them, (and he had no doubt of it,) 


was equally true in regard to the citizens he had 
the honor to represent; and yet the citizens of the 
State of Georgia had on more than one occasion 

assed resolutions at their primary meetings, and 
fad signed petitions, which, when presented to this 


_ House, were refused to be printed. And not only 


so, but the fact was equally true in regard to the 
constituents of every gentleman on this floor. Yet 
they did not expend the public money in printing 
these memorials, so unnecessary and uncalled for. 
Once open the door, and it would be necessary to 
print all the petitions which were presented, (to 
which he, Mr. C., presumed nota single gentle- 
man on this floor would consent,) or discrimina- 


| tions, invidious discriminations, must be made 


between the citizens of thescountry. 

He knew not the character of the memorial; he 
had not examined it. He did not object to its 
printing on account of its coming from the Society 
of Friends; his objections rose on the principle he 
had laid down. e trusted the House would not 
depart from a custom founded in justice and pro- 
priety—that was, to refuse to print memorials 


| whenever presented, unless they came from the 


} 


State Legislatures, or unless there was some pecw- 
liar cause for their printing. To this rule he 
knew there had been some exceptions, but he 
trusted they would not be repeated. He moved 
to lay the motion to print on the table. 

Mr. KENG, of Massachusetts, asked the yeas 
and nays on the motion. 

Mr. HENLEY said he did not like to be obliged 
to vote upon a question of this sort until 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman from 
Indiana that the motion to lay on the table was 
not debatable. 

Mr. HENLEY appealed to the gentleman frum 
Georgia [Mr. Coss} to withdraw it, to give him 
the opportunity to make some remarks. 

Mr. COBB, in compliance with the request, 
withdrew the motion. 

Mr. HENLEY asked for the reading of the me- 





_morial before he proceeded; and it was read, as 
| follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress usseml led : 
The memorial of the Representatives of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends for New England, respectfully 


3 : | showeth : 
ed Americans, citizens of the sister republics, has |) Th: 


That your memorialista regard with deep regret and sor- 
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row the existence and continuance of the war between this 
country and Mexico, 

We are notinsensible of the importance and responsibil 
of appearing as petitioners before the constituted authorities 
of our country; but we are constrained, under a deep sense 
of the unrighteousness and vast practical evils inseparably 
conuected with war, again caruestly to solicit your serious 
attention to ait. 

While your memorialists believe that all wars and fight- 
ings are contrary to the precepts and spirit of the Gospel of 
Christ, and are forbidden to Christians, they are aware that 
circumstances sometimes attend the prosecution thereof 
which may very much inerease their calamities. How far 
the war in which ths country is now engaged with Mexico 
partakes of such circumstances, it may not become us, in 
thus memorializing you, to decide. But, in addition to the 
many thousands of Mexicans, among whom are great num 
bers of women and helpless cluidrea, who have fallen on 
the field of battle, or in the capture of cities, is the fearful 
fact that the lives of thousands of our citizens have also 
been sacrificed in this strife, increasing in no small degree 
the number of the widows and the fatherless. 

Nor can we but deplore the circumstance that our own 
citizens now compose an invading army within the ac 
knowledged territory of a neighboring nation, towards whom 
thie country has heretofore been on terms of amity and 
peace. And your memortalists would entreat you, as the 
representatives of this nation, calinly to take into your se 
rious consideration the responsibility of your present po- 
sition 

And théy earnestly desire, that in your deliberations upon 
this momentous subject, you inay be directed by that wisdom 
wineh has for its aim the doing unto others as we would 
they should do unto us, to adopt measures for the speedy 
termination of this war; and that the retrospect of after 
days may afford to you the consolation of having discharged 
your duty to yourselves, te your country, and to your God, 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meeting of the 
representatives aforesaid, held in Providence, Rhode Island, 
the 4th day of the first month, 1S4s. 

SAMUEL BOYCE, Olerk. 

Mr. HENLEY then said, this was not the first 
time since this war was begun that memorials of the 
same character have been presented from the same 
source. What did they ask for? They ask this 
Congress to feel sensible of the responsibility of 
the position they occupy, and to take measures for 
the speedy restoration of peace. When they come 
forward and address us in such language, Mr. H. 
understood them as charging us with not enter- 
taining that due sense of the responsibility of our 
position before the country which we ought to feel; 
and, in making this charge, Mr. H. declared that 
they charged a falsehood upon this Congress; espe- 
cially was it a false charge with referenee to that 
particular party against which it was directed. 

Mr. H. averred that the Democratic party had 
a true appreciation of the responsibility of their 
position, and a sincere desire for peace; and this 
intimation to the contrary was buta repeuition of 
the common political slang of the day, and that 
was the character of the entire memorial. He 
had high respect for the Society of Friends; but 
when they came here with language which was 
in the mouths of every political demagogue and 
agitator in the land, and calculated rather to retard 
and postpone peace than to accelerate it, he could 
not consent to print it. It was a slander, come 
from what quarter it might, that the Administra- | 
tion or Democratic party ever desired war, if it 
could be avoided, or that they did not now desire | 
peace at the earliest possible period, when it could | 
be made with honor. 

He admitted that the people of the Society of 
Friends deserved all that had been claimed for 
them; that they were respectable and good citizens. 
Many of them live in his own State and district ; 
many of them were his own relatives. His con- 
nections, nearly all of them, happen to belong to 
that class of people; and he knew, and they knew, 
that they had been opposed to their country in 
every contest of arms in which she has been en- 
gaged—even in the holy contest of the Revolution 
they stood against their country. They may have 
been honest; but their fault has been, that they 
have permitted their peculiar notions to override | 
their love of country and all their nobler impulses 
of patriotism, This was their great fault. If they | 
would have the right to charge us with fault, he 


| 
! 
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would exercise the same right with respect to 
these Friends. 

These memorialists were praying Congress for 
peace. Not that we should negotiate a peace that 
would redound to the national honor, but to make 
peace at all hazards. They do not ask you to be 
careful to maintain the integrity of the country’s 
name and character, but they ask you to make 
peace unconditionally—upon any terms. ‘That 
was what he understood by the memorial, and for 
that additional reason he would not consent to 
print. He respected the Society of Friengs as a 
people, but he had no respect for the position 


| memorials to their servants on this floor. 





| not interrupt him. 





which they had uniformly occupjed before the | Mr. HENLEY said he would interrupt the ge 
| country, whenever the country has been engaged on 


in war. 

Mr. H. had yet something further to say in rela- 
tion to these people. Although they were all very 
honest and conscientious, yet it might be made to 
appear, that even on the subject of war, they were 
not always altogether as conscientious as they 
claim to be. It was within the knowledge of Mr. 
H. that they had voted for military chieftains for 
office, though they had formally professed t@ be- 
lieve such a course dangerous and immoral; and 
from this fact we had a right to infer that they 
were not much more conscientious than other peo- 
ple. He knew and admitted that all were liable to 


| error; but if you scrutinize closely the Quaker 


character, it will be found to embrace a great many 
of the frailties of human nature; and among them, 
that of being inconsistent was not the least con- 
spicuous. If they could vote for a military chief- 
tain to sustain the cause of Federalism, they could 
as well support the war, if it were necessary to 


support the policy of the Federal party. They | 


were not exempt from inconsistency in their con- 


duct, and upon a close examination it would be | 


found that they had no more claims to conscien- 
tiousness and honesty than their neighbors. He 
knew that in the days of the Revolution there were 
a few of them who joined in the contest; that in 
the late war, and in the present, there were to be 
found in that Society as true friends to the mainte- 
nance of the honor and character of the country as 
there were among any other class of people. “To 
none of these were his remarks intended to apply. 
On the contrary, they had his thanks for this evi- 
dence of their patriotism—soaring above sectarian 
tenets. 


Mr. PALFREY said that he understood the 


gentleman from Indiana to say what he, (Mr. P.,) || 


as a new member, could not be expected to know, 
that it was not customary to print memorials, ex- 
cept memorials of States. But legal genemen 
remembered the maxim as to law, manente ratione, 


manel lex—‘* the law lasts as long as the reason | 


lasts.”’ 
the usages of the House. 


which they were referred, there might be less rea- 
son for printing them, because then they became 


This was, or ought to be, equally true of | 
As long as petitions | 
| were actually reported upon by the committees to 


known to the House and the country in another | 


way. 
tion had become reduced almost toa nullity. So 
far had this process gone, that it was now very 
difficult so much as to present a petition to the 


House, so as to bring the prayer of the petitioners | 


But, by various artifices, the right of peti- | 


to the knowledge of the members and the country, | 


tition day only occurred once a fortnight; it fell on 


the only day in the week on which the rules and | 
| orders could be suspended; and the recent practice | 


had been to suspend the rules on that day, so as 
to afford opportunity for President-making in one 
or another form, or any other business which was 
thought important enough to justify an exclusion 
of the people from the right of presenting their 


Mr. P. 


had had petitions on hand for more than six weeks, 


| and all the trouble which, in consequence of the | 
strong interest in its object, had been taken in pre- || 
paring it, was thus absolutely thrown away. Pe- | 


from between three and four thousand ministers | 


and laymen of the Unitarian denomination, besides 


others, which he had not been able yet to get an | 


opportunity to present. It was no answer to him 
to say that, by another rule of the House, he could 
hand his petitions at any time to the Clerk to go 
to a committee. Suppose he wanted to refer a 


would not raise one without a vote of the House. 
Besides, Mr. P. had only spoken a public secret 
when he had said that there were petitions on sub- 
country, which, as things now stood, were doomed 
never to be heard of more, after they got into the 


hands of the standing committees of this House. || 


The only chance for them to come before the | 


House and before the country was by being print- 
ed. And this pack Juice, at least, he should give 


his vote to render to the highly respectable signers | 


of the memorial now presented by his friend and 
colleague. 

Mr. HENLEY rose to a arevtien of order. 

Mr. PALFREY hoped the gentleman would 
He did not interrupt the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 


| memorial to a select committee: certainly the Chair || 


jects very interesting to their signers and to the | 


OBE. 


| tleman from Massachusetts. The pending 





Feb. 10, 


ne 


: . y ques- 
tion was on the motion to print. 


Mr. PALFREY said he was strictly in order 

The SPEAKER was also understood to decide 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts was jp 
order in alluding to facts as illustrations of an ay. 
gument. 

Mr. PALFREY said he believed he could Satisfy 
the gentleman from Indiana himself that he was jy 
order in the remarks which he had made on the 
question before the House. He maintained tha 
this memorial, which came from the Conference of 
Friends, ought to be printed, because in no other 
way would it in the ordinary course of things come 
before the House. When such memorials as that 
which he held in his hand, and that presented by 
his friend—memorials to which signatures were 
obtained with so much pains, indicating great jn. 
terest in the subject—were presented to the con- 
sideration of the House, if the House would not 


' allow the rules pertaining to matters of that kind 


to be carried into effect—if they were to be buried 
in the hands of their standing committees, then he 
said it was most material and important that the 


| House should print them, at least that through the 








' Pillsbury, Preston, Richardson, Richey, Sawyer, 


medium of the press these petitions might be 
brought to the view of the House and of the peo- 
pleat large. It was to say this that he had risen, 
and the gentleman from Indiana would see that his 
argument was pertinent. He should vote for the 
motion to print. 

Mr. HASKELL moved the previous question, 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, moved to lay the mo- 
tion to print the memorial on the table; which 
motion to lay on the table was decided in the neg- 
ative, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atkinson, Bedinger, Bingham, Birdsall, 
Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, William G. Brown, Charles 
Brown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Catheart, Chase, Franklin 
Clark, Beverly L. Clark, Howell Cobb, Collins, Cummins, 
Daniel, Dickinson, Edsall, Faran, Featherston, Fickilin, 
Flournoy, Fries, French, Fulton, Goggin, Green, Hammons, 
Harris, Henley, Hill, George S. Houston, Inge, Iverson, 
Andrew Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, George W. Jones, 
Kaufman, Kennon, Lahm, La Sére, Leffler, Ligon, Lord, 
Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, McDowell, McKay, Mc- 
Lane, Mann, Miller, Morris, Morse, Nicoll, Peck, Peyton, 
Phelps, Preston, Richardson, Richey, Rockhill, Sawyer, 
Simpson, Sims, Smart, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark weath- 
er, Stephens, Charles E. Stuart, Thomas, Thurston, Turner, 
Venable, Wiley, and Woodward—8l. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Green 
Adams, Ashmun, Blanchard, Botts, Brady, Buckner, Canby, 
Clingman, Cocke, Coliamer, Conger, Cranston, Crisfield, 
Crozier, Dickey, Dixon, Donnell, Duer, Daniel Duncan, 
Garnett Duncan, Dunn, Eckert, Edwards, Embree, Alex- 
ander Evans, Nathan Evans, Farrelly, Fisher, Gayle, Gid- 
dings, Gott, Gregory, Grinnell, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, Moses 
Himpton, Haskell, Henry, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Hous- 
ton, Hubbard, Hudson, Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, 
John W. Jones, Daniel P. King, William T. Lawrence, Sid- 
ney Lawrence, Levin, Lincoln, Mellvaine, Marsh, Marvin, 
Morehead, Mullin, Nelson, Newall, Outlaw, Palfrey, Pen- 
dieton, Petrie, Pollock, Putnam, Reynolds, Julius Rockwell, 
John A.Rockwell, Roman, Root, Rumsey, St. John, Schenck, 
Shepperd, Sherrill, Silvester, Slingerland, Caleb B. Smith, 
Truman Smith, Andrew Stewart, Strohm, Tallmadge, Thi- 
bodeaux, Taylor, Tompkins, Richard W. Thompson, John B. 
Thompson, William Thompson, Toombs, Van Dyke, Vin- 
ton, Warren, and Wilson—93. 


The House refusing to lay the motion to print 
on the table— 

The demand for the preyious question was sec- 
onded, and under its operation the memorial was 
ordered to be printed, by yeas and nays as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Green Adams, Ash- 
mun, Barrow, Blanchard, Botts, Brady, Buckner, Butler, 
Canby, Chapman, Clapp, Clingman, Cocke, Collamer, Con- 
ger, Cranston, Crisfield, Crowell, Crozier, Dickey, Dixon, 
Donnell, Duer, Daniel Duncan, Garnett Duncan, Dunn, 
Eckert, Edwards, Embree, Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, 
Farrelly, Fisher, Gayle, Gentry, Giddings, Gott, Gregory, 
Grinnell, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, Moses Hampton, Haskell, 
Henry, Elias B. Holmes, Hubbard, Hudson, Joseph R. In- 
gersoll, Irvin, Jenkins, John W. Jones, Daniel P. King, W. 
T. Lawrence, 8. Lawrence, Lincoln, Mclivaine, Marsh, 


| Marvin, Mullin, Nelson, Newall, Outlaw, Palfrey, Pendle- 
| ton, Pollock, Putnam, Reynolds, Julius Rockwell, John A. 


Rockwell, Roman, Root, Rumsey, St. John, Schenck, Shep- 
perd, Sherrill, Silvester, Slingerland, Caleb B. Smith, Tru- 
man Smith, Andrew Stewart, Strohm, Tallmadge, Thibo- 
deaux, Taylor, Tompkins, R..W. Thompson, John B. 
Thompson, Wm. Thompson, Thurston, Toombs, Van Dyke, 

Vinton, Warren, Wentworth, White, and Wilson—9. 
NAYS—Messrs. Atkinson, Beale, Bedinger, Bingham, 
Birdsall, Black, Bocock, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Wm. &- 
Brown, Charles Brown, Burt, Cathcar Chase, Franklin 
Clark, Beverly L. Clark, Howell Cobb, Collins, Cummins, 
Daniel, Dickinson, Edsall, Faran, Featherston, — 
Flournoy, Fries, French, Fulton, Goggin, Green, W. P. ” ’ 
Harris, Henley, Hill, George 8. Houston, Inge, Iverson, rv 
drew Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, George W. Jones, Kaul- 
man, Kennon, Lahn, La Sére, Leffler, Ligon, Lord. Lump- 
kin, Maclay, McClelland, MeClermand, McKay, meek ee, 
Mann, Miller, Morse, Nicoll, Peck, Petrie, a 
’ 
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sna, Smart, Robert Smith, Stanten, Starkweather, Ste- 
— ine, Charles E. Stuart, ‘Thomas, James Thompson, Tur- 
plete snable, Williams, Wiley, and Woodward—s3. 


: So the memorial was ordered to be printed. 
THE LOAN BILL AND THE WAR. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Borrs, of 
Virginia, in the chair, ) and proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the bill authorizing a loan not exceed- 
ing $18,500,000. 4 

Mr. MARSH, who was entitled to the floor from 
yesterday, addressed the committee during his al- 
jotted hour. “7 

Mr. M. said that he proposed to avail himself 
of this occasion to do what he had never before 
attempted to do in this place, viz: express his own 
opinion and that which he believed to be the opin- 
ion of a large majority of his constituents, and, 
as he hoped, of the whole American people, on 
the causes, motives, a and dependencies of 
the existing war with Mexico, and which would 
induce him to vote against the further prosecu- 
tion of hostilities, which, though avowedly com- | 
menced for defence, were obviously to be carried | 
on for the purposes of conquest. The advo- 
cates of the war said, that it was now too late 
to stop, and the only question to be settled was, 
what means ought to be adopted to bring the war 
to as speedy a termination as possible, and obtain 
such a peace as should be honorable to us and just | 
to our adversaries. It would be, did a state of war 
absolve us from all moral responsibilities to those 
of the human family who happened to be our en- | 
emies? Mr. M. was one who never had been | 
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a national offence. 
times. 


of Oregon had been predetermined, and it became 
necessary to propitiate the irritated feelings of the 
West, indignant as that high-spirited people would 
certainly be at the loss of what they all had been 
taught was their ** unquestionable” right. 
with Mexico presented itself as the readiest and 
most likely method to effect this object, by open- 
ing to Western enterprise new regions in the South, 
in place of those which it was deemed the part of 
discretion to surrender to the demand of Great 
Britain. 


A war 


Mr, M. said he could not regard this war but as 
It was against the spirit of the 


lt wasa 


| misuse, a total perversion of our rich resources, a 


misdirection of our aims. 
arts of peace, of reproduction, of multiplication, 
of creation, were now recognized on all hands as 
best suited to the genius and enterprising spirit of || know more t 
our people. To cultivate war, in preference, was | 
an inversion of statesmanship unworthy of the nine- |; relations of Mexico to her revolted province. It 


The cultivation of the 


331 


taking steps to get the Californias. The surrender || but for a few days, the lives of many of his faithful 
soldiers; but what compunctious visitings, what 
gratious drops of generous repentance, had this 
Administration ever exhibited at the sweeping 
slaughter in the streets of Monterey, the crushing 
of women and children in the bombardment of 
Vera Cruz, at the pestilence of the camp, sweep- 
ing thousands into an inglorious grave, or even at 
the tears and mourning that were to be witnessed 
in the highways of this metropolis? 


But, while discussing the question of morals 


involved in the prosecution of this war, it would 
be well to inquire into the origin, the causa causa- 
rum, which was to be found in the annexation of 
It was a retrograde step in the onward | Texas. 

progress of civilization and humanity. 


Perhaps the bare act of annexation itself, apart 


from the motives which led to it, and the means 
by which it was effected, might not warrant a 
declaration of war on the part of Mexico. 
termine this ponte it was requisite that we should 


To de- 


nan would, in all probability, be ever 


known by the present generation, touching the 


| teenth century, and against the precepts of Chris- || might be urged that Texas was at the time actually 


| tanity. 


It called a great civilized and Christian | 
|| nation to turn the ploughshare into the sword. 


independent; and it was possible, though the fact 
had never yet been proved, that her revolt from 


|The policy of this people was to increase by || underthe Mexican authority was justified by her 
| natural growth and by accretion, not to spread by 


‘| acquisition and conquest. The very pay that 
l 


able to see the distinction between public and pri- | 


vate morality, and who held that there was a broad | 


distinction betweena war for the defence and main- || 


tenance of existing rights and a war for the suc- 
cessful establishment of new claims. 

In judging of the propriety of prosecuting any | 
war, It was material to inquire into the design and | 
purposes for which the war had been commenced; | 
otherwise, we could never know whether the war | 
had accomplished its end or not. 


ils primary cause and its immediate occasion. It | 
was now, he believed, pretty generally if not uni- | 


ot. In regard to || 
this war, it was unimportant to distinguish between |, 


versally admitted, that the primary cause of our | 
war with Mexico was the annexation of Texas; || 


of the United States army to the banks of the 


the sea cause was certainly the advance | 
1 


Rio Grande; but it did not therefore follow that | 


the war was a necessary consequence. 
Cabinet might be responsible for the actual exist- 
ence of the war, though its predecessor might have 
produced that state of things out of which it had 
grown. If the Administration had been guilty of 
precipitating this dire calamity upon the country, 
or if they should now refuse the terms of peace 
which were generally understood to have been of- 
fered by Mexico, they were responsible before 
God and man for all their acts or neglects in refa- 
ion to the whole subject. 

After the fatal wound we had inflicted on the 
national honor and independence of Mexico, by 
the absorption of a revolted province, which she 
sll claimed as an integral part of her empire, Mr. 
M. would not say that it had ever been possible to 
avoid a war; but, as had been well shown by his 


friend from Connecticut, (understood to refer to || 


Mr. Dixon,) the Administration never had bona fide 
endeavored to avoid it by soothing the wounded 
feelings of Mexico, or doing anything toconciliate: 
until this were tried, they had no right to presume, 
beforehand, that she would refuse all conciliation. 


She had atany rate committed no hostile acts; the | 
casus belli had not occurred when the present war | 


was provoked and commenced by us. He would 


not say that the Administration had mantonly | 
l 


lunged the country into this contest, with a fu 
nowledge beforehand of its character and results; 


but this much he would say, that he had no doubt || guilty glory of having, by lawless violence, spread | 
|| her dominion over this entire continent, One 
murder made a villain, a thousand made a hero; | 


the President had ordered the advance of our 
troops under the hope that he might thereby goad 
Mexico into some hostile act, that would serve as 
a plausible reason for a large increase of the army 


and navy, and a proportionate augmentation of | 


Executive patronage; and that he calculated at the 


est provinces, thereby placing President Polk by 
the side of President Tyler, on the bad eminence 


of the area of freedom.’? 
But, besides all this, the Executive resolved on 


This | 


| 
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necessarily attended the operations of a repu 


in darkness. 


ican || 


misrule and oppression; but our ground of judg- 
, ment must have respect to the motives and the 
‘|| means which produced her annexation to this 
government was utterly opposed to the policy of | Union. The motive, the avowed motive, was to 
an acquisitive war, which must have been planned || prevent the abolition of slavery in Texas, and to 


But it was nota thing to be won- || get more space for extending and strengthening 
dered at that an Administration which was in di- || that institution. 


The annexation was held to be 


rect hostility to the encouragement of the useful || necessary to the security of the slaveholder; it was 
arts and the protection of domestic eananarers | indispensable, in order to the securing of his rights 


seek to divert public attention from its se 


| ambitious | by holding up the tinsel of mili- | 


tary glory, and waving before the gaze of the 


sh and || as guarantied by the Constitution; and the infer- 
ence drawn from these premises was, that there- 
fore the General Government was bound to aid in 


people the false and meretricious splendor of for- || the project. It was true that a timid suggestion 
eign conquest, and thus finding out a new and | had been added as to the probable loss of a great 
guilty employment for hands which its own course || market for northern manufactures; and a humbug 


had taken from the industrial occupations and pur- |! 


suits of private life. An effort had been made to 
hide the turpitude of this war of aggression by ex- 


was gotten up about Texas being perenne to the 
| Union, as a means of strengthening the defences 
of an exposed frontier; and, as a make-weight, 


aggerating the wrongs we had experienced from | there had been thrown in ana pprehension of the 


the Mexicans, and the glory to be acquired by vic- | 


tory over them. The South were told that the 


power of British influences which would be ex- 
| erted there, should annexation not be effected; but 


success of the contest would provide ample space | he passed all these considerations, because, though 
for the spread and the confirmed establishment || they might possibly be successful in gulling such 


of slavery, and effectually dissipate the delusive 


persons as had been simple enough to give cre- 


hope with which Mr. Walker’s letter had cheated || dence to the Kane letter, assuring them that Mr. 
the Democracy of the North; while, at the same || Polk was a great friend ta protecting domestic in- 
time, the North was encouraged by the hope that || dustry, yet it was erfectly notorious that they 
the Wilmot proviso would be grafted on some of || never had availed to influence a single vote in Con- 


the war bills, and would thereby practically pre- 
vent the further extension of slavery. Those who 


gress. 


Congress had had before it the naked 
uestion, as a southern question—as the question 


had clothed two nations in scarlet,and dipped their || of slavery. The question before them had been, 


hands in the blood of each other, hoped to blind 


the eyes of the people of this country apes 


them with the prospect of admitting the 


|| trade into the ports of California. 
|| Mr. M. said he was not the apologist of Mexi- | 
co. He entertained no admiration for her charac- | 


ter, nor was he disposed to deny that she had done 
us great wrong; and none could hope less than he 


whether this General Government was or was not 
1g || called upon to support and strengthen that institu- 
ast India | tion, by giving it space for a greater extension? 


Up to that time, it had always been contended by 
the South, and generally admitted by the North, 


| that the General Government had no jurisdiction 
|| as to slavery; but, as had been well said by an- 
|| other, in their over-heated zeal, the friends of an- 


did from a country under the double burden of |) nexation eonceded a principle which the abolition 
the despotism of soldiery and the despotism of |! ists had not been slow to take advantage of, viz: 


priests. The Mexicans were, technically, the en- 
emies of his country, and he wished for them no 
trophies erected at ourexpense. But, on the other 


hand, he had no sympathy with men who would |, 
visit the sins of aspiring and cruel leaders on the | 


poor degraded beings who were but the passive 


instruments of their tyranny and hell-born ambi- | 


tion; who scorned the civic victories of peace, and 


had chaplets to bestow only on the bold and reck- | 
less soldier. Mr. M. had no wish to see Mexican | 


that Congress had the right of legislation on a sub- 


ject which had hitherto been confined exclusively 


to the legislative power of the States. 
Mr. M. said he should not now undertake to 


discuss the subject of slavery either as a Christian , 


or an unchristian institution. He had formed an 
opinion on that subject which remained unchanged, 
in spite of the theological argument which had 
been made on this floor, and the proofs in its favor 
which had then been adduced from holy writ, and 


women converted into widows, and their cities | which, if certain indications and intimations were 


given to the flames. He had rather his country 
would sit down in honest shame than enjoy the 


worthy of confidence, were soon to be repeated 
again in that House; but it was of the highest im- 
ey to remember, and the fact ought never to 

forgotten, that the leading motive of those in 


, authority in getting up this war with Mexico was 


but the statesman, who sat coolly down in the | the perpetuation of slavery. 


seclusion of his closet, and planned a war of party |, 
ambition, and the hot-headed ruler whose orders | 


However wrong the motive of the war might 


| have been, there was yet more of crime in the 


bathed a land in blood, were but wholesale man- ,; means used in bringing it to pass, Whoever 
cost of a small war to extort from Mexico her fair- || slayers, whom no amount of carnage and destruc- || wished to read the blackest page in American his- 


| tion could ever convert into heroes. Bonaparte, |, tory should ferret out the secret intrigues, the hid- 


|| the greatest captain the world had seen, turned | den unacknowledged plans and insidious deceptive 
of those who undertook to become the “ enlargers | 


pale, and wept, and trembled, on discovering, that | efforts to excite the nation and get it up to the war 


y an order rashly given to gratify a woman with | 
-field, he had shortened, though ' 


the sight of a battle 


| pitch, in order to use that powerful feeling to effect 


certain predetermined party objects. He ought to 
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dive into the recesses of that Machiavelian policy || us but the debts due to our private citizens for 


which held out different baits to different portions 
of the country; that, by combining the actiqn of 
many discordant elemefits and applying it in one 
direction, annexation might be accomplished in spite 
of the North. He should watch and see how that 
contemptible faction long continued to swing back- 
ward and forward between the remonstrances of 
conscience and party interest, till they were at last 
fixed by means which proved irresistible. He 
should take pains to learn what votes had been 
dictated by craven fear, and what by damnable 
Cc irruption. 

But the conduct of those who had been the most 
unscrupulous in plotting to effect annexation was 
less enormous in atrocity than that of their north- 
ern allies, who had excused their votes for annex- 
ation under the salvo of the ** Wilmot proviso,” or 
the “ Brinkerhoff proviso,’’ according to others, 
If they chose to go to loggerheads with each other 
about the name, let them do so, and keep at it as 
long as they liked. Mr. M. was willing to vote in 
support of that war. Whether it was the Brinker- 
hoff or the Wilmot proviso, it was the bdldest 
experiment that ever had been tried on the credu- 
lity of the American people; but now that that 
humbug had utterly failed to accomplish either of 
the objects for which it was gotten up, he should 
not be surprised if those who had been the loudest 
and most clamorous in its favor should prove to 
be the very first to listen to the voice of tempta- 


«ton from high places. 


He knew that there were some Democrats who 
had voted for that measure, who were men of 
honor and integrity, and had been actuated by an 
honest regard for the good of the people; but others 
had been tempted to concur in the measure asa 
means of testifying the regret they felt at having 
voted for annexation. But the great mass were of 
a far different description. Some were actuated by 
a propelling force operating at home; others for 
the sake of disposing of an obnoxious western 
candidate for the Presidency, who had committed 
himself by a vote in the Senate, while their north- 
ern candidate lay snugly perdu, and escaped the 
responsibility. If the same western gentleman 
should be a candidate, his noisiest advocates would 
find—[(but what it was they would find the reporter 
failed to hear.] In March, that proviso had been 
defeated by five votes, after having been previously 
carried by nine. The Administration succeeded 
in its defeat by using only five votes; had more 
been necessary, they could have had fifty. [Voices: 
** That isa fact.”’] But because an election was 


approaching in New Hampshire, and another in | 


Connecticut, and something else was coming on in 
Maine, a dispensation was granted for this one 
time to northern friends of the Administration, and 
they were allowed as an Act of grace to vote for 
the proviso, for this time. 

Mr. M. said he was not very well acquainted 
with the present feelings of southern gentlemen on 
the subject of annexation, but he believed that they 
began to discover that it was not quite that El Do- 
rado they had imagined; that it had involved us in 
a war, and had had the effect of exciting among 
our people a lust of land that had led and was 
still urging us on to the commission of all sorts of 
crimes. In the North, it had raised a tempest 
before which the Administration began to quail; 
and even some clear-headed men in the South 
itself began to doubt the wisdom of the step they 


had taken, and were fain to be content to veil the | 


effulgence of the * lone star,”’ by accomplishing a 
peace with Mexico, 

The only remedy for the evils we endure was 
a just and honorable peace. But what was an hon- 
orable peace? No peace could be honorable to us, 
that was not at the same time honorable to Mexi- 
co. There was no honor for the strongest party 
in a contest in bringing it to an end, unless he had 
regard to the honor of the weaker party also. It 
was said Mexico was largely indebted to us, and | 
we must insist —_ full payment of the demand. 
Was Mexico indebted to us for secretly fomenting 
rebellion in one of her provinces? Did she owe 
us for our taking forcible possession of territory | 
she claimed as-hers, and which our own Senate 
had solemnly voted to be hers? Did she owe us for 
slaughtering her unoffending citizens; for the cap- 
ture of the castle of San Juan de Ulua; for the 
bombardment of Vera Cruz; for the capture of her 
ancient capital, or for the disgrace and dispersion 
of her Government? What, in fact, did a 


ne Owe |! 


depredations committed on their property? And 


who could doubt that these she was willing and || defence; and he was not willin 


anxious to pay? 


But, on the other hand, had it never been de- || 


clared here that we owed Mexico for the loss of 
her province of Texas? Nay, had no intimation 
been made to Mexico herself to that effect?) Who 
was prepared, who was able to strike the balance, 
and to show the amount due from us? Our citi- 
zens claimed some three millions for indemnities; 
could any one show that the compensation we 
owed Mexico was not twice or three times three 
millions ? 

Gentlemen repudiated all idea of acquisition of 
territory by conquest. All they asked was, that 
we Should get California and New Mexico as an 
indemnity to the United States for the charges of 
this war. Mr. M. insisted there was no excuse 
for the war on the plea of indemnity. Texas alone 
was indemnity enough. That alone was more than 
enough. A compulsory treaty to pay us for the 
war would be dishonorable to Mexico, and doubly 
dishonorable to ourselves. And the President and 
the Administration were now ready to buy what 
before was to have been obtained by conquest. 

It ought never to be forgotten that the strength 
of a nation was not measured by the strength of 
her army or navy, or by the splendor of its gov- 
ernment. A splendid government was not the 
object in the view of our fathers when they framed 
the Constitution. Would any gentleman main- 
tain that the little Republic of San Marino was less 
happy than the great States of Europe, or that the 
Duchy of Tuscany was less happily administered 
than if it were under the ports 5 pat Seren of Met- 
ternich? Did gentlemen forget that the quiet, un- 
pretending Norway was at this day the freest 
country in Europe? It was not military strength 
which enabled a country to resist the invasion of 
their liberties. Great fleets and armies, on the 
contrary, were themselves means of Executive pa- 
tronage. They were a concentrated embodiment 
of Executive power, while the resistance of that 
power was enfeebled from its being scattered. In 
small republics the distribution of power among 
different departments tended to the preservation of 
liberty; but in large republics the reverse was 
true. The States had no fleets, no regular armies; 
and though the militia, even of one State, might 
defy the armies of the Federal Government to 
arms, yet those armies might nevertheless enable 
an ambitious and unprincipled President to subvert 
the liberty of his country. So it had happened in 
the case of Rome; the legions which had been 
raised for the protection of the frontier had fixed a 
Dictator on the throne. And so it seemed not im- 
possible it should happen again. What had we 
lately seen? The legions of Pennsylvania had voted 
in Mexico. The ballot-box was carried with them 
as apiece of camp furniture, and a military com- 
mander issued his order for the holding of an elec- 
tion for civil officers ! 

When a country possessed a genial soil and 
climate, capable of sustaining human life by mod- 
erate industry, and of furnishing the materials of a 
profitable commerce, and of supplying its population 
with ample means of resisting invasion from with- 
out, and when its position as a nation was recog- 
nized and respected by the family of nations around 
it, that nation was in possession of all the condi- 
tions of national prosperity. To it nothing eould 
be gained by a war for er: Now, the United 
States had reached this point long ago. He was 
of opinion that our original limits were amply suf- 
ficient to secure to us all these advantages. And 
he often felt inclined to doubt whether it had not 
heen better for us had we remained to this day 
within those limits. Our territory was then equal 
to the kingdom of most European monarchs; it was 
inviolable by any foreign Power; it supplied us 
with a vast and growing commerce: what more 


‘did we need? Mr. M. would not dispute the wis- 


dom of acquiring Florida and Eastern Louisiana, 
because that seemed to be needful to furnish a de- 

6t for western commerce: but he did not see 
st our condition could be improved now by any 
new acquisitions. He could not perceive how the 


value of southern land would be increased, or the 


rice of Genesee flour raised, by our getting New 
exico; or how the merchants of ane and 
New York, and Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and 
Charleston, would be enriched by having the seat 
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Francisco. We surely needed no more land th 
we now had, either for population, commerce 
to wave ri ilter 
war for the benefit of ceaenite ny 
Mr. M. confessed, moreover, that he was a vood 
deal skeptical as to the very florid descriptio; ; 
which were given us of the regions of California 
and Oregon: but if they were all that some repre. 
sented them to be in fertility of soil and natira 
advantages of every kind, they would soon beconie 
able to set up an independent government forthem. 
selves. Those countries were rapidly filling ,,, 
by a population from the midst of ourselves: they 
would naturally sympathize with our forms of 
government; but there could be no common inter. 
est between them and us; and the time must goon 
come when the temporary bonds which might unite 
them to this Republic must be severed. And wa, 
it worth all the blood and treasure of this war t) 
obtain such an acquisition as that? But, eve, 
should the acquisition of territory be permanen 
where was the proof that it would be of an’ ad. 
vantage to us? ‘The advantage was not to be found 
in their natural productions: for all admitted tha: 
they would not sustain a dense population: they 
| were adapted only for the residence of a people in 
| the lowest stage of civilization, in the semi-barhar. 
ous or pastoral stage. The population was mixed, 





heterogeneous, and different from us in language, 
| laws, religion, and customs. The experience of 
years had proved that they were unable to govem 
themselves: they were too ignorant to appreciate 
the value and blessings of free government, orto 
sustain it even when it should be set up among 
them. 

But how was this war to be carried on? Did 
the Administration really presume that the North 
would be weak enough to bear the expenses of g 
war undertaken and prosecuted exclusively to pro- 
mote the interests of the South? The annexation 
of Texas, by bringing two new votes into the Sep. 
ate, had enabled the South to depreciate the indus. 
try of the North, and deprive it of the national pro- 
tection; and now the same political aspirants, after 
having done this, and plunged the country in a 
war, called upon the North to pay the expenses of 
the whole movement. The Secretary of the Treas. 
ury proposed to tax tea and coffee; others proposed 
to tax all the articles on the free list; others to tax 
bank stock and gold and silver vessels. Disguise 
the scheme as they might, it was all intended to 
shift the burden of this war, undertaken for south- 
ern interests, upon the shoulders of the North. 
Would southern gentlemen tell him what amount 
of bank stock was owned by the three or four mil- 
lions of our southern slaves? What amount of 
costly jewelry adorned their persons or their dress’ 
Or what golden goblets or silver plate were usually 
employed by them at their meals? 

Mr. M. here warned these gentlemen that none 
of these schemes to tax one part of the country to 
.pay for a war td benefit the other part of it would 
ever succeed. Those who commenced and were 
desirous of protracting the war ought to bear its 
burdens, ad worl have to bear them. 

It had been very ae said here that the 
people were too patriotic to refuse taxation for the 
support of the war. Well, and if they were, were 
gentlemen here ready to tax them according to the 
provisions and original intent of the Constitution— 
that was, in proportion to representation? If any 
northern man should vote to tax the slaves who 
were represented on that floor, what southern man 
would vote for the bill? It had been said by a gen- 
tleman here that no direct taxation would be needed. 
Mr. M. was not of that opinion. We never should 
get at a knowledge of the whole expenses of this 
war; but looking at the various sources of expend- 
iture while the war continued, and at the long train 
of claims that would follow it, it would be found 
that the estimate made by a distinguished gentle: 
man at the other end of the Capitol was not an 
extravagant one. fis 

The population of Mexico at this time was three 
times in amount what ours had been at the Revo- 
lution; nor were they divided, as we had been, by 
doubts as to the soundness of our cause; * 
doubt was felt in any breast, but they were * 
united as one man in-the defence of their country 
and their religion. Now, if Great Britain, after 
an eight years’ contest, was content to —. 
her fleets and armies, and sacrifice every point for 
which she had gone to war with us, at what ex- 


of the China trade transferred to the bay of San |! pense should we in the end be willing to withdraw 
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at the head of a Mexican army, boldly threw him- 





= gilling to ask and she to give? é } | them of the credit they had so dearly earned, and _ self across the path of our forces, and hurling 
Ity Mr. M. said that he had thus briefly assigned | to ascribe to the mere animal courage of volunteers defiance in their teeth, disputed their march at the 
. ome of the reasons against the acquisition of new | what was due to the skill and science of the edu- | mouth of the cannon. Two bloody conflicts (in 
rod rerritOry 3 and he thought that it was possible, by | cated gentlemen of the army. Hedid notdeny both of which, Mexico, true to her national in- 
ne union of good men throughout the country, to | the valor and patriotism of the volunteers. Ameri- stincts, fired the first gun, and made the first retreat) 
Nia avert this dismemberment of Mexico. Let them cans had often proved their possession of these | were the consequences. And afterall this, we are 
re. insist on a peace that should be short of any dis- | virtues on many a hard-fought field, when annex- told that we commenced the war. 
ral memberment of Mexican territory; let them refuse || ing Mexico was never heard of. But what ex- The President, it is said, commenced the war 
hie 9 sustain any longer a war for conquest; and say | cited the loud commendations of intelligent military | by ordering the army into Mexico, and by his 
me that they were ready to settle upon the terms offer- || men of other nations, was the skillful strategical subsequent “ unnecessary and unconstitutional’’ 
uD aj at the commencement of the struggle. |, movements, the scientific combinations, and judi- | orders to General Taylor to advance and take a 
ey There was another consideration which ought to || cidus ordering of the field, which had guided the _ position on the Rio Grande. Let us examine 
of have commanding weight with all who loved their || valor of the army to such illustrious victories. | these orders, their dates, their contents, and the 
er. country. The moment we should acquire any || This was owing to the military education enjoyed circumstances under which they were issued—not 
on new territory at the South, the flames of the old || by the leading officers. But this was decried; and _ as partisans, intent on gaining advantage for the 
ite Missouri question would break forth anew, and | an effort would, le doubted not, yet be renewed to one or the other party, but as patriots, as the rep- 
aa pura more fiercely than before. The very moment || prostrate the military school, and make the com- | resentatives of a free people, who love justice as 
to guch a treaty came into the Senate, the northern | mands in our army mere rewards of partisan ser- | much as they love their country. But before we 
ell Sates would at once say that there must be a re- | vices; and the road to military preferment would | do this, let us examine into the history of that 
nt, striction against the admission of slavery. The | be found in political subserviency and a staunch Texas, the annexation of which produced the war, 
ad- South would rise up and say, we never will con- || adherence to party mandates. to the end that we may fully appreciate the justice 
ind sent to any such restriction; itisan outrage onour | _ Mr. M. was referring to the studied absence of | of the complaint urged with so much vehemence 
hat rights. And thus the new provinces would only || Executive commendation of the merits of those | and ill blood by Mexico against it. Having ad- 
ey yea thing to quarrel over, but never to enjoy. || who had effected the noblest exploits of valor and | mitted that the annexation (however unjustly 
in Mr. M. said he had admired the firmness of || skill, when his hour expired, and he resumed his | made so) was the cause of the war, I should 
ar. southern gentlemen on the Oregon question; that || seat. : | fail in doing justice to the President, improperly 
ed, inflexible firmness saved us from a war with || Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, said: I am aware, | charged as he is, by a vote of this House, with 
oe, England, which seemed otherwise inevitable. It || Mr. Chairman, that | am to speak under many | bringing the country into a state of war “ unneces- 
of compelled the Administration to settle a very | disadvantages. The committee have manifestly sarily and unconstitutionally,”’ if 1 did not note 
ern dificult and embarrassing question in a manner |, grown weary of this discussion; and nothing less the precise agency which he had in the transac- 
ate which was now shown to be wise and satisfactory | than such a speech as that with which we have tion. Asa private citizen he gave his opinion in 
r to to all. || been entertained by the gentleman from Vermont | favor of it, as did hundreds of thousands all over 
mg It was contended that the passage of the supply || [Mr. Marsu] will now interest them. Thespeech | the Union. I shall not pause to inquire how far 
bill, in May, 1846, was a committal of all who || was beautiful in its conception, and chaste in its _ his views may have influenced his countrymen, or 
Did voted for it to the support of the war. This, to || delivery; and though, to my mind, illogical in its | to what extent an expression of them influenced 
rth sy the least, was not very ingenuous. The first | deductions, and erroneous in its conclusions, it his fellow-citizens, in calling him from private life 
fa pil, as reported, contained no declaration of war, || arrested the profound attention of the committee. | to preside over the destinies of this great nation. 
10> nor any assertion that war existed by the act of || If I had selected my own position, I should not | The conviction has taken deep root in the public 
ion Mexico; that declaration was foisted in by an || have chosen to follow such a speech, it not being | mind, that the expression of opinions adverse to 
ells amendment when but two hours of debate remain- || my purpose to reply to it. The difficulty in ob- | those of Mr. Polk defeated the nomination to the 
us- ed, and no Whig was suffered to get the floor to || taining the floor has imposed on me the necessity | Presidency of one distinguished man before a 
r0- oppose it; and the bill finally passed under the || of speaking when I am permitted, and not when I || convention of his party, and the election of another 
ter previous question. | desired to do so. j || by the people. From all of which, [have concluded 
la Nothing at that time was known of the vic- || The opinions of my constituents constitute a | that Mr. Polk did not lead, but followed public 
sof tories of Taylor at Palo Alto or Resaca; every- | part of the grand aggregate of public sentiment in | sentiment on this subject. The sin of the Presi- 
as- body supposed our army to be in a most perilous || regard to the Mexican war; and both they and | dent is not (if 1am right in this) that he led, but 
sed predicament, and that, if not reinforced, it must || their representative have a reasonable anxiety | that he followed, his countrymen into a false posi- 
aX ultimately be cut off. War doubtless existed; and || that these opinions may be included when the | tion, if false it was. The responsibility rests, 
ise it was our duty to rescue the little band of brave || general account current with public opinion comes || therefore, where I hope responsibility in this coun- 
to men who were in such peril. Could they refuse || to be made up on this subject. | try may always rest on all questions of vital in- 
Uh- this, although the preamble was forced upon them | We believe the war to have been just and con- | terest, with the people—the people who demanded 
th. by an inflexible majority? Most of them thought | stitutional in its commencement; that it has been | annexation—the people who never did and never 
nt not. They saw the snare which had been prepared | vigorously prosecuted thus far, for wise and proper | will shirk the responsibility of their own act—the 
il. for them; they were forced either to seem to sanc- || ends; and that it should be so prosecuted, until | people who will, if permitted, fight out this war to 
of iow the war, or to encounter popular indignation |, we have the amplest reparation for past wrongs, a speedy and honorable issue—the people who 
a8? by refusing supplies; and they resorted to the only }| and the fullest security that our rights as a nation | will supply all the means, both in menand money, 
ly mode left them of foiling the base stratagem of | are to be respected in future. To this end, we | and‘in the end, in defiance of opposition here or 
their opponents. Perhaps they had been in error; | are prepared to vote such number of troops, and || elsewhere, demand and obtain just and honorable 
ne perhaps they should have known better the valor || such additional sums of money as, in the judgment || terms of Mexico. They will settle their accounts 
to ofour noble little army; but, if they erred then, || of the commander-in-chief, may be necessary to | in their own way, not only with Mexico, but with 
Id itwould be doubly an error now, after the open || attain these objects. | their representatives here, meting out justice to 
re avowal which ws been made of the iniquitous || The gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Marsu] has |, whom it is due. 
its object for which the war was carried on. said that the annexation of Texas was the cause || Annexation, I have said, was no just cause of 
There were particular reasons against granting || of the war, and I agree with him. War, he says, || war. [n this I but concur in opinion with the elo- 
he the new regiments asked by the Executive. The | was not the necessary result of annexation, and | quent gentleman who preceded me. iam glad, 
he report from the War Department stated that the | again I agree with him. It was no just cause of || too, to find myself sustained in this by another of 
re regiments already in Mexico were not filled. The || complaint with Mexico, that we annexed Texas to | New England’s sons—a man to whom I know 
he President should first fill these ranks before he || the United States. This,to my mind, isclear; and | many thousands of his countrymen look for coun- 
— asked for new ones. But the policy was too ob- '| yet, if we had not had annexation, we should have } sel, and on whose accents they hang as upon the 
hy vious to be hid. New regiments opened doors for | had no war. Mexico may have destroyed our || words of inspiration—a man who not only speaks 
ho new patronage. Loaves and fishes were thus put || property, murdered our people, insulted our flag, || but thinks fora large number of people, who do 
an at the disposal of the President wherewith to re- || and violated her treaty stipulations, as she had | their thinking, as princes sometimes do their woo- 
n- ward partisans, And if these regiments should be || done for many long years, and such is our love of || ing, by proxy. Mr. Webster is reported to have 
d. raised, did any one expect that the command of | peace, that we would have borne it all with pa- || said, in a late speech on this subject: ‘* And I 
id them would be given to men of military experience ? | tience, and waited for reparation on the tedious || ‘go further: I say that, in my judgment, after 
Ns fyou wanted to know who were to get the epau- || process of negotiation with a nation proverbial for | * the events of 1836 and the battle of San Jacinto, 
d- lettes, only look at the hungry expectants who were | Caer slow in making treaties, and swift to violate || ‘ Mexico had no reason to regard Texas as one of 
in flocking up like cormorants and whooping like || them after they are made. But when Mexico came || ‘ her provinces. She had no power in Texas; but 
nd empty-bellied wolves at the heels of power. He || upon our soil, in all the panoply of war, burning || ‘it was entirely at the disposition of those who 
le- new there were some most honorable exceptions; || our houses, plundering and murdering our people |) ‘ lived in it. They made a Government for them- 
an utlook at the mass of them who now elbowed || before our face, threatening desolation to the coun- || ‘selves. This country acknowledged that Gov- 
you on the avenues to the War Office. Whisker- || try, and menacing our little army with a total || ‘ ernment, foreign States acknowledged that Gov- 
ee ed coxcombs, microscopic Orlandos, bustling man- | overthrow, we began at last to think of war. The || ‘ernment; and I think, in fairness and honesty, 
10° akins, fellows whose very eye seemed to cry out, || old leaven of 1776 began to work—the spirit of |‘ we must admit, that in 1840, °41, ’42, and ‘43, 
by ‘ Fee-fau-fum, I smell the blood of a Mexican, || 1812,which had been dormant for more than thirty | ‘Texas was an independent State among the 
ta alive or dead, I will have some.” [Loud laugh- || years, awoke from its slumbers; still we only | ‘States of the earth. I do not admit, therefore, 
al ter.) Mr. M. was almost ready to cry with the || thought of war. Mexico threatened, but we looked |, ‘ that it was any just ground of complaint on the 
7 Prince in the play— || for peace. Point Isabel had peen set on fire, Cross || ‘ part of Mexico that the United States annexed 


} 

« Mine eyes are out, 
With the fierce looks of all these bloody men.” 

He referred to the gross injustice that had been 

done to the bravest officers of the regular army. 


> 


Not only had they been treated with studied neg- 








| 
| 


was murdered, Thornton and his command were || ‘ Texas to themselves.”’ 
captured and borne off in triumph, and yet wehad || Let us now, Mr. Chairman, look to the record, 


i 
: ange seek ; 
| no war. A Mexican army threatened to attack | and see how far it justifies these conclusions. 


General a in his camp, and yet war lingered | What was Texas at the period of annexation? A 


in the lap o 


peace. At length, a Mexican general, || sovereign and independent republic. History #0 
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records her. The nations of the earth had so ac- 
knowledged her. She won her independence, as 
we won ours, on the battle-field. She maintained 
it, a8 we maintained ours, by the energy, the valor, 
the indomitable courage, of her people. We ac- 
knowledged her independence, as other nations 
had acknowledged ours—as we and others had ac- 
knowledged the independence of Mexico herself. 
We did not consult Spain when we acknowledged 
the independence of Mexico; nor did we think it 
necessary to consult Mexico when Texas asked 
to be recognized as independent of her lawless | 
tyranny. 

Texas, thus independent, asked admission into 
our Union. She presented the sublime spectacle of 
an independent republic, asking to blot out her 
separate nationality, and to merge her political 
existence into that of a sister republic; that the 
flae of this Union, with the addition of another 
star, might be permitted to float over the people 
and the territory of two nations united into one. 
The politicians raised their voices against it, but | 
the people said it should be ddhe, and it was done— 
Vox populi. 

What Texas was it that was thus annexed to 
the United States? It was that country which we | 
had acquired from France in 1803—which we 
ceded to Spain in 1819—which never did belong of 
right to itiilesntebile Houston and his brave 
compatriots wrested from tyranny and misrule on | 
the plains of San Jacinto, and over which they | 
extended, and continued for eight years to main- | 
tain, both civil and military jurisdiction. It was 
the country lying between the Sabine and the Rio 
Grande; and we have the concurrent testimony of | 


it 
living witnesses, who have come down to us from | 


another generation, that history is right. Mr. | 
Clay and John Quincy Adams are these wit- | 
nesses. 

It is now said, that Mexico, in fixing the bound- 
ary between the departments of Texas and Tam- 
aulipas blotted out the old landmarks as recog- 
nized in the treaties of 1803 and 1819, and appointed 
the Nueces as the dividing line. This may be so, 
or it may not. I have tolerable evidence that it is 
not. I neither admit nor deny the truth of the 
assertion; therefore content myself with saying, 
that without stronger evidence than I have yet 
seen, | must adhere to a conviction long enter- 
tained, that the Nueces never was the boundary 
hetween Texas and ‘Tamaulipas by any law of 
Mexico, properly so considered. But this is wholly 
immaterial. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Srepuens} took the correct view of this subject, | 
and Lam happy to have his concurrence on one | 
int, and to commend his views to his party. | 
Uexas, says the gentleman, extended as far west | 
as the people of that country established and | 
maintained their authority, and this I shall demon- | 
atrate was to the Rio Grande. The first Texan 
Congress that assembled after the battle of San 
Jacinto defined the western boundary by the Rio 
Grande. When we and other nations acknowl- | 
edged her independence, this was her boundary, as 
defined by herself; we acknowledged her jurisdic- 
tion over the whole country without restriction or | 
limitation. ‘Texas laid off counties in the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and these 
counties were represented when, as a State, she 
asked admission into the Union. She declares all 
her laws, not inconsistent with the annexation 
resolutions nor with the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, to be still in force. Now, was there 
anything either in our Constitution or in the reso- | 
lutions of annexation not perfectly consistent with | 
this law defining the western boundary of Texas 
by the Rio Grande? Nothing, sir. The question | 
of boundary, by the resolutions, was to be finally | 
settled, so far as the United States and Mexico 
were concerned, by negotiation; and until our Gov- | 
ernment, by virtue of the power thus reserved | 
over the question, concluded this negotiation, the | 

} 


laws of ‘Texas, by the terms of the compact, | 
remained in force. But further than this, Texas, | 
by her constitution as a State of this Union, de- | 
fines the counties of Bexar and San Patricio, | 
as in senatorial districts. These counties lie, in | 
whole or in part, between the Rio Grande and || 
the Nueces. The United States admitted her as a 
member of the Confederacy, knowing that she 
had fixed her western boundary at the Rio Grande, || 
and approved her constitution defining the sena- | 
torial districts I have just mentioned. Nota court | 
for the transaction of business was held in that | 


| over the country. 


| often as they came in. 





| annexation resolutions 











country, save under Texan laws. Texas, then, 
established and maintained her civil jurisdiction 
In a military point of view, 
how did she stand? Whenever Mexico, by her 
predatory invaders, crossed the Rio Grande, she 
commenced killing and destroying, showing that 
she was among enemies. Surely she would not 
thus prey upon her own people; and Texas, when 
she drove out the invaders, always pursued them 
to the Rio Grande; and she drove them out as 


tary authority over the country is made complete. 
When the United States admitted Texas into the 

Union, it was with a full knowledge that she had 

defined her western boundary by the Rio Grande; 


that she had maintained that boundary by her | 
civil and military authority. We accepted her | 


constitution, establishing, as it did, a senatorial 
district west of the Nueces, and extending to the 
Rio Grande. We did more than this, in declaring 
Corpus Christi a port for the collection of duties. 
We established a post office there, and another at 
Point Isabel; we established post routes in the 
country. Thus, in every form in which the ques- 
tion may be viewed, whether in regard to the 
legislation of Texas, or of our own Congress, the 


| country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 


has been recognized as within the limits of Texas. 
Congress, in times of peace, has never assumed 
the right to collect duties, and to establish post 
offices and post roads in Mexico; and by this ver 
act of legislation, we have proclaimed to the Presi- 
dent and to the world, that the jurisdiction of the 
United States has been extended to all the country 
between these two rivers. Under these circum- 
stances, what was the President’s manifest duty? 
To abandon a country, thus recognized as within 
the rightful limits of a member of the Union, and 
therefore under the egis of national protection ?— 
to give it up to Mexican rapacity, suffer our 
custom-house to be burnt, our post offices destroy- 
ed,our mail-carriers killed or taken prisoners ?—the 
houses of our citizens destroyed, and themselves 
and families butchered or driven from the country? 
Had he done this, his present revilers would, with 
justice, have heaped mountains of abuse on him. 
The whole country would have risen up against 
him, and he would indeed have been buried so 
deep beneath the curses of his countrymen, * that 
the arm of resurrection never would have reached 
him!”’ 

What, again let me ask, was the President’s 
manifest duty? To settle the question of boundary 
by negotiation, as the annexation resolutions had 
provided; and, until this was done, to hold peace- 
able possession of all the territory within the right- 
ful limits of Texas, and, if needs be, to repel any 
hostile invasion of it from Mexico or elsewhere. 

For a more perfect understanding of the Presi- 
dent's course, let us consider the temper in which 
Mexico received an intimation that Texas was 
about to be annexed. As early as 1843, (when 
Mr. Webster thinks Mexico had no just claim 
on Texas,) her Minister of Foreign Affairs thus 
writes to Mr. Thompson, our minister resident in 
Mexico: ’ 

“The Mexican Government will consider equivalent to a 
declaration of war against the Mexican Republic the passage 
of an act for the incorporation of Texas with the United 
States; the certainty of the fact being sufficient for the proc- 
lamation of war, leaving it to the civilized world to determine 
with regard to the justice of the cause of the Mexican nation 
in a struggle which it has been fo far froin provoking.’’ 

Mexico continued to threaten, and our people 
became more resolute on the question of annex- 
ation—very properly determining to do what they 
had a right to do in defiance of Mexican threats or 
Mexican arms. When the voice of the people 
had triumphed over the voice of the politicians, and 
when, in obedience to the popular mandate, the 
assed both House$ of Con- 
gress, what course did Mexico pursue? Her min- 


ister resident here, addressed to Mr. Calhoun, then | 


Secretary of State of the United States, a formal 
protest against this consummation of the will of 
our people. From this poomee I submit an ex- 
tract. After assigning what he is pleased to term 
reasons against the annexation, General Almonte 


| proceeds: 


‘«« For these reasons, the undersigned, in compliance with 
his instructions, finds. himself required to protest—as he 
does in fact protest—in the most solemn manner, in the 
name of his Government, against the law passed on the 28th 
of the last month by the general Congress of the United 
States, and aeeneved, on the firstof the present month by the 
President of these States, whereby the provinee of Texas, 


Thus, I think, her mili- 


| 
| 
| 
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an integrant portion of the Mexican territory, is 7 
admitted [se consiente y admite) into the American UU, 
The undersigned, moreover, protests, in the name ae 
Government, that the said law can in nowise invalidate = 
rights on which Mexico relies to recover the above, me 
tioned province of Texas, of which she now sees eee ~ 
unjustly despoiled; and that she will maintain and ssilenns 
those rights at all times, by every means which may be 
her power.” _— 


agreed and 


Now, sir, what have we here? The Mexican 
protest against the annexation of Texas—« 7; 
province of Texas, an integral portion of the Mexican 
territory.”’ The bold Mexican scorns to speak of 
a divided province or territories in dispute. He 
had heard of the “ fifty-four-forties,” and he be. 
came in spirit one of them. He went for the whol. 
or none. And what was the threat distinctly put 
forth in the minister’s protest? That Mexico w;\| 
uphold her right to Texas at all times, and by every 
means which may be in her power. What means are 
here alluded to? She had threatened war if Texas 
was annexed. The people of the United States 
spurned the threat; and after the annexation js 
consummated, Mexico says she will use all th 
means in her power ‘‘to recover the province of 
which she sees herself unjustly despoiled.’’ These 
means were armies, equipped for action—they 
could be nothing else. After this petulant ex. 
hibition of the Mexican minister, he received his 
passports at his own request, and left the country; 
and what followed? Every gale that swept from 
the south bore upon its wings some note of prep. 
aration in Mexico to invade Texas. Her embatiled 
hosts were congregating from her hills and her 
valleys. At every step she uttered war, and nota 
breath escaped her that did not carry with it the 
taint of her deep and damning hate of our country 
and our laws. Look at all this, and answer me, if 
the President would not have been grossly derelict 
in his duty if he had not been warned? Would he 
not have betrayed the confidence of g generous 
people if he had not prepared to meet this ap- 

roaching crisis? Nor was the President left to 
1ls Own conjectures and the warnings which Mex. 
ico had given from time to time of her hostile in- 
tentions. The Texan Secretary of State appealed 
to the United States, through her minister, (Mr. 
Donelson,) for protection to his country against 
Mexican vengeance,—a modest appeal, sent up by 
a young sister not yet in the full bloom of woman- 
hood, to be 
an infuriated monster. How should such an ap- 
eal have been answered? How was it answered? 

y sending our eagles to hover around and protect 
the young State. And who shall say it was wrong? 
Where are the men that dare stand up before the 
American people, and tell them, that after Texas 
was annexed by their order, the President ouzht 
to have given her over to the merciless spoliations 
of Mexico? There they sit, sir, on the opposite 
side of this Hall; the men who, in full view of 
all the facts, have soiled the Journals of this House 
with a charge that the President involved us in an 
‘* unnecessary and unconstitutional war’’—a war 
commenced, as Mexico herself declared, ‘‘to re- 
cover the province of Texas, of which she saw 
herself unjustly despoiled.”’ 

Gentlemen, when closely pressed, admit that the 
army might rightfully have been sent to Corpus 
Christi. How dare they deny it? Congress had 
declared it an American port for the collection o! 
duties, and had otherwise legislated in regard to 
it. And where, sir, is Corpus Christi? West 
of the Nueces, by a parallel line, several miles, 
and in that very territory which gentlemen now 
claim as disputed territory. American Senators 
and Representatives have set up for Mexico 8 
boundary which she never did, until prompted 0 
it by them, set up for herself. They claim the 
Nueces as her boundary, and we for our own coun: 
try claim the Rio Grande. Now, you admit that 
our armies might rightfully cross the boundary 
claimed by you for Mexico, and yet you say thet 
they could not, ** lawfully and constitutionally, 
penetrate as far west as our boundary. Will some 
gentleman oblige me by pointing out an iter 
mediate stopping point—some place at which ovr 
army might halt without a violation of the righ's 


| of Mexico or our own “ Constitation.”? Unt! 


this is done, I must indulge the opinion, that by the 
same right that they crossed the line claimed for 
Mexico, they could advance to the boundary 
claimed for the United States. There was 00 
termediate stopping point. 

Gentlemen claim that the territory between the 


rotected against the infernal lusts of * 
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Nueces and the Rio Grande was neutral territory. 
How came it to be so? You tell me it was terri- 
tory in dispute. Who made it so? Mexico cer- 
tainly never did. She claimed, I repeat, all of 
Texas, and scorned to speak of anything short of 
a recovery of the whole province. But admitting 
(which can only be done for the sake of argument) 
that the territory was in dispute—had we not as 
much right to be on it as Mexico? And if we 
went there and occupied it first, might Mexico 
come with force of arms and drive us —_ 
Does not common sense revolt at the idea, of the 
ri@ht of one party to drive another by force, from 
the occupancy of an estate to which each have an 
equal claim? 





But gentlemen tell us the question of boundary 


ought to have been settled by negotiation; and I 
avree with them perfectly. It ought to have been 
so adjusted. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Marsu] says the President never intended or de- 
sired to settle the dispute without a war. He 
longed for a little more patronage, a few more 
offices, with which to sate the cormorant appetites 
of his hungry expectants. A most unworthy 
charge, ‘as ridiculous in its conception as it is un- 
true in fact. That the President did desire to 
settle this and all other matters of difference with 
Mexico, ‘‘let facts be submitted to a candid 


world.”’ Afterall the demonstrations which Mex- | 
ico had made from time to time, the President | 


contented himself with sending a small army to 
the frontiers of Texas, and took the earliest op- 
portunity of assuring Mexico that the army was 


sent with no hostile intentions; and these assur- || 


ances were from Ume to time repeated in the most 
positive and emphatic form. 
time had elapsed for passion to subside and reason 
to resume her dominion in Mexico, the President, 


When sufficient | 


advancing with the most cautious steps, directed a | 


communication to be written to our consul in Mex- 
ico, (the minister having heen sent home,) in- 
structing him to ascertain if Mexico would re- 


ceive “an envoy intrusted with full powers to | 
adjust ALL QUESTIONS in dispute between the two | 


countries. ”’ 
bears date September 17, 1845; and on the 17th of 


October following, (only one month,) Mr. Consul 
Black encloses the answer of Mr. Pefia y Peiia, 


This despatch of Mr. Buchanan | 


Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, stating that | 


Mexico would receive **the commissioner who 
may come with full power to settle the matter in 


dispute,” &c. Now gentlemen rise in their places | 


and tell us that the President intentionally picked 


a quarrel with Mexico; that Mexico agreed to re- || 


ceive a commissioner, and the President sent them 
anenvoy. For once, I give them the credit of 
following the enemies of their country. Mexico 
herself first made this point. The published doc- 
uments (Doc. 196, H. R., 29th Cong., Ist sess., 


Executive) show that the United States offered to | 
send ‘an envoy,” and Mexico agreed to receive | 


“THE commissioner;”? not @ commissioner, but 


that the envoy, the minister, the commissioner, the | 


diplomatic agent of the United States, ‘* charged 
with a settlement of all questions in dispute be- 
tween the two countries,’? would be received in 


whatever name or style he presented his creden- | 


tals. And so Mr. Buchanan understood it; so 


the President understood it; so Mr. Consul Black | 
understood it, for, on the 28th of October, we | 
find him writing to the Secretary of State that “the | 


Mexican Government is very anxious to know 
when they may expect THE ENvoy.’’? What*plaus- 


ible pretext is there that Mexico expected a com- | 


missioner? She expected and had agreed to re- 
ceive the diplomatic agent which our Government 
had proposed to send. This is manifest from the 
whole correspondence. Paredes threatened to over- 
‘throw the weak or treacherous government of 
lerrera; and, by way of sustaining his tottering 


fortunes, his Secretary was doubtless directed to | 


make the best possible showing against the re- 
ception of Mr. Slidell, who, it is known, had pro- 


ceeded to Mexico with extraordinary despatch, | 
and presented his credentials as Envoy Extraordi- 


nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, on the 8th da 

of December; and on the 17th of the same mont 

'¢ reports his rejection to the State Department at 
home. I need not recapitulate the reasons assigned 
for this extraordinary conduct on the part of Mex- 
ico: they were as puerile as they were absurd and 
Contradictory. It was here stated, for the first 
ume, that Mexico had agreed to receive a com- 
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missioner, and that the appointment of an envoy 


was not in accordance with the agreement; that 
Mexico only contemplated negotiations on the sub- 
ject of Texas, and that the powers of Mr. Slidell, 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tary, were not sufficient. Did stupidity ever sink 
to lower depths, or barefaced impudence assume a 
bolder front? A commissioner 1s desired, to treat 
on a single subject, and an envoy extraordinary, 
‘with power to treat on all questions,” rejected 
because his powers are not sufficient! This is the 
manner in which the President’s sincere overtures 
were treated—the credentials of his envoy, ad- 
dressed to his “ great and good friend,’ and con- 
veying marked assurances of his *‘ desire to restore, 
cultivate, and strenethen friendship and good cor- 
respondence,” scornfully thrust aside, and the en- 
voy rejected. Mr. Slidell remained in the country, 
still seeking that “ friendship and good correspond- 
ence” which was the object of his mission, until 
the revolution in favor of Paredes was complete; 
and on the Ist of March, 1846, he presented his 
credentials to the revolutionary President of revo- 
lutionary Mexico; and on the 12th of the same 
month, our minister was again rejected by Pa- 
| redes’s government, and he informed that Mexico 
had from the first regarded annexation as a cause 
of war, (casus belli.)- Thus fruitlessly terminated 
this sincere attempt at negotiations—sincere on our 
| part, as every circumstance attests; hypocritical 
| on the part of Mexico, as her official despatches 
fully prove. I beg to remark again, that up to this 
| date, (January 12, 1846,) Mexico regarded annera- 
tion as a cause of war. We hear nothing from her 


| about the neutral territory, or the disputed territo- | 


ry, between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let us return, and examine 
events as they transpired nearerhome. On the 28th 


his forces to ‘a position where they could promptly 
and efficiently act in defence of Texas.” On the 
15th June, Mr. Bancroft, Secretary of War ad 
imterim, ordered him to a position on or near the 
Rio Grande. This order was modified in several 
successive orders from Secretary Marcy. Andon 
the 15th of August, 1845, the General dates his 
official despatch, Corpus Christi, Texas. Here he 
remained until the 11th of March, 1846. Much 
stress has been laid on Mr. Bancroft’s order of the 
25th May, 1845. Now, I have simply to ask, if 
that order had not been recalled, how did it hap- 
pen that General Taylor did not ‘‘ take up a posi- 
tion on the Rio Grande?”’ 


12, 1846? There can be but one answer: The 
order to advance had been revoked. It was done 


it was issued, and before General ‘Taylor had yet 


Christi, Texas; and from this important despatch 


|| 1 read— 
the commissioner; meaning evidently to imply, | 


‘“Itis with great deference that I make any suggestions 


| tion; but if our Government, in settling the quegpion ot 
boundary, makes the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, 
I cannot doubt that the setthement will be greatly raciit- 


one or two suitable points on or quite near that river. 
|| strength and state of preparation should be displayed In A 

MANNER NOT TO BE MISTAKEN. However salutary may be 
the effect produced on the border people by our presence 


Government of Mexico with our readiness to vindicate, by 


| the Rio Grande.” 





I have introduced this extract for more purposes 


|| eral Taylor knew that Mr. Bancroft’s order to 
| march to the Rio Grande had been revoked; for he 


two positions on the Rio Grande. Then I wish 
| to exhibit the cogent reasoning in favor of such a 
position. First, that it would * facilitate and hast- 
ena settlement of the boundary;” then it would 
“display, in an imposing manner, our strength 
and state of preparation to the enemy.’”’ And, 
lastly, that it would ‘impress the Mexican Gov- 





| dicate, by force of arms, if “necessary, our title to 
'| the country to the Rio Grande.” These were 


| of May, 1845, General Taylor was ordered with | 


Why do we find him 
4| at Corpus Christi from August 15, 1845, to March 


on subjects which may become matters of delicate negotia- , 


TATED and HASTENED by our taking possession at once of | 


| than one. The first of these is, to show that Gen- | 
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Christi was, he said, ‘‘ too far from the frontier.’ 
The gentlemen in the opposition now pretend that 
Corpus Christi is beyond the Texas line; but the 
General thought it was too far from the frontier, and 
asked permission to make a display of his strength 
and state of preparation on or near the Rio Grande. 
With what justice do gentlemen pretend that Gen- 
eral Taylor was weak and without arms, unpre- 
pared for battle, when he declares his wish to ex- 
hibit, ** ina manner not to be mistaken, his strength 
and state of preparation?’’—with what propriety 
charge that the order to march to the Rio Grande 
precipitated us into an * unnecessary and uncon- 
stitutional war,’? when the general in command 
advised it as a means of * greatly facilitating and 
hastening a settlement of the controversy?’’ But, 
say gentlemen, the opinions of General Taylor 
were hypothetical: ‘If our Government intend 
to make the Rio Grande an ultimatum in settling 
the boundary” then he gave his opinions. And 
even these hypothetical opinions were subsequently 
modified, we are told. I grant the opinions were 
based on the hypothesis that we intended to insist 
on the Rio Grande; and, L ask, if there is a single 
member of this House who ever dreamed that our 
Government would insist on less than the Rio 
Grande? I venture to say there is not one. The 
hypothesis, then, amounts to nothing. How far 
was this discreet, sensible and patriotic advice of 
the old chief subsequently modified, No injustice 
shall be done to General ‘Taylor with my consent, 
for mere ae He uses his pen as he 
does his sword, for his country, and not for a 
party. Under date November 7, 1845, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, he writes to the War Depart- 
ment:”’ 


“The position now occupied by the troops may perhaps 
| be the best while NEGOTIATIONS ARE PENDING, Or alauny rate, 


until a disposition shall ‘be manifested by Mexico to protruct 
them unreasonably.’’ 


Here again he imparts sound and sensible ad- 


| vice to his country; and the Administration, with 


that deference to the superior military judgment of 
the General, which it has always exhibited, acted 
on this advice. For we see that, advised as he 
was by General Taylor on the 4th of October, ar 
ONCE to take one or two positions on or near the 
Rio Grande, the order to advance was not issued 
by the President until the 13th of January, 1846; 
and why? Because negotiations were pending; and 
the President thought, with General Taylor, that 
the position of the army at Corpus Christi was the 
best that could be occupied ** pending nogotiations.”’ 
What had happened on the 13th of January? Mr. 
Slidell was not on that day wending his way (as a 


‘| great man has erroneously stated) to Mexico with 
on the 30th of June, one month and two days after | 


his diplomatic credentials in his pocket. He had 


| reached Mexico, (I speak from the record,) pre- 
reached Texas. On the 4th of October, 1845, the || sented his credentials on the 8th of December, 
General writes to the War Office from Corpus | 


| 1845, and on the 17th of thé&ame month reported 

| his rejection to his Government. This despatch was 
received at the State Department on the 12th of 
January; diplomacy had failed, negotiations were 
no longer pending, and General Taylor’s advice 

| given on the 4th of October, and modified on the 


|| 7th of November, 1845, was now in all its bearings 


| fully carried out. The order to advance, and “at 


Our || ONCE take one or two positions on or near the Rio 


Grande,’’ was issued on the 13th of January, 1846. 


If any are disposed to censure the President for 
| here, we are TOO FAR FROM THE FRONTIER to impress the || permitting the important despatch of October 4th 

i} to remain unanswered until the 13th of January, 
| force of arms, if necessary, our title to the country as far as || Jet them bear in mind that negotiations were pend- 


'| ing, and that the character of this Government's 


response, must of necessity have depended on the 
result of these negotiations. 

Now, let us follow General Taylor in his march. 
He is approaching the frontiers of Texas. He 


here suggests that he be allowed to take one or | moved the last column of his ae from Corpus 


Christi on the 11th of March, and on the 12th, 
Mr. Slidell was, a last time, rejected by the Pare- 
des’s government in Mexico. On the 4th of Feb- 
| ruary, the general writes to his Government, that 


'| “ our advance to the Rio Grande will have a pow- 


erful effect.”” His march was unmolested until 


' »v- | he reached the Arroyo Colorada. Here the ‘ ir- 
ernment with a due sense of our readiness to vin- || regular Mexican cavalry,’’ (rancheros,) or, in 


plain English, mountain robbers, opposed his 
crossing the river. The old general announced 


| the cogent, and, to my mind, conclusive reasons | his determination to advance, and pointed signifi- 


|| of the honest-hearted, 


patriotic, and brave old || cantly at his big guns; whereupon the “ irregular 


|| General for advising his Government to allow || Mexican cavalry”’ retired. The next we hear of 
|| him ** to take one or two positions , at once, on or || him he is at Point Isabel, and here waited on by a 


\} near thé Rio Grande.”’ 


is position*at Corpus || Mexican deputation, sent by the prefect of Mata- 
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moros, on a mission of peace; and during the inter- 
view, Point Isabel was set on fire. This, says 
General Taylor, * I considered a decided evidence 
of hostility, and was not willing to be trifled with 
any longer.’’ Our army advanced to a point op- 
posite Matamoros, from which General Taylor 
wrote, on the 29th of March, that the Mexicans 
were decidedly hostile; and urged, for the first 
time, a reinforcement of his command. I beg to 
remark on this despatch, that it was addressed to 
the Adjutant General at Washington, and called 
on him for recruits, when the official documents 
show that the General had authority, from the 23d 
of August, 1845, to make requisitions on the Gov- 
ernors of Texas, Louisiana, lene: Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, ‘* for such number and 
description of troops as he might deem necessary.”’ 
And I risk nothing in saying, that these States 
were ready at all times to have responded to such 
a requisition. Nor can I forbear, in justice to all 
parties, to mention, that General Taylor wrote to 
the same officer, on the 16th of February, 1846, 
ridiculing the idea of a large Mexican force at- 
tempting to arrest his march, or to invade Texas; 
and says all these accounts are exaggerated: ‘I 
‘do not believe that our advance to the banks of 
‘ the Rio Grande will be resisted. The army, how- 
‘ever, will go FULLY PREPARED for a state of hos- 
‘tilities, should they be unfortunately provoked 
* by the Mexicuns.’’ In justice, too, I must call 
attention to the letter of Secretary Marcy, dated 
March 2, directing him to give assurances to Mex- 
ico that ‘fit is our settled determination, in every 
: possible event, to protect private property, to 
‘respect personal rights, and to abstain from all 
* interference in religious matters.’’ This General 
Taylor did. He was, by the same despatch, re- 
minded, ‘*that tn case of hostilities, his advance 
*to the Rio Grande would remove him to a great- 
‘er distance from the region from which auxiliary 
‘ forces could be drawn;” and told “ promptly and 
‘ efficiently to use the authority with which he was 
‘clothed—to call to his aid such auxiliary forces 
‘as he might need.’’ Now, I ask, in the name of 
justice and common honesty, what oy is 
there in charging the Administration with sending 
General Taylor to the Rio Grande without suffi- 
cient force? He says, ‘* the army will go fully pre- 
pared for a state of hostilities;”? but “I do not 
think our march to the Rio Grande will be op- 
posed.”? The Government tells him to “draw any 
number of auxiliary troops of the description you 
may need from the southwestern States; and as 
you are removing to a greater distance from your 
auxiliaries, be on your guard—prepared to sustain 
yourself against any assault.” 

I have but one other reference to make to these 
despatches, and that to the letter of General Taylor, 
in which he notes@or the first time the state of 
preparation on both sides. Says the General, 
‘The Mexicans still retain a hostile attitude, and 
‘have thrown up some works evidently intended 
‘to prevent us from crossing the river. On our 
‘side,a battery of four 18-pounders will be com- 
‘pleted, and the guns placed in battery to-day. 
‘These guns bear directly upon the public square 
‘in Matamoros. THEIR OBJECT CANNOT BE MIS- 
*‘ TAKEN BY THE ENEMY.” 

It has been falsely charged that these guns were 
planted by order of the Government. So far from 
it, General Taylor was directed to maintain the 
defensive, to respect private property, to aaa 
personal rights, and to abstain from all interference 
with religion. He writes to his Government ex- 
ultingly, **we have planted our battery, it bears 
‘directly upon the public square in Matamoros, 
‘and within good range for demolishing the town. 
* The object canot be mistaken by the enemy.’’ I do 
not blame General Taylor for this. He pip rier. 


No American General would have done otherwise. | 


General Taylor is entitled to all the credit for 
planting that battery. I know he does not thank 
any man for pretending to shield him from the 
odium of the act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, where was this despatch 
dated? Opposite Matamoros, in Mexico? No, 
sir. In Tamaulipas? No, sir; but opposite Mata- 
moros, Texas, General Taylor set out for the 
frontiers of Texas, and he did not go beyond. He 
was no Israelitish general leading an army through 
an unknown wilderness. He knew the country in 
which he pitched his tent, and he called it Texas. 
He so continued to call it in his subsequent de- 
spatches. 





ME CONGRESHONAL GLOBE. 


tf 
j 


‘whom the gods would destroy, they first make 


“— the enemy. 


What, sir, were some of the most thrilling events 
connected with the earliest history of this war? 
Point Isabel set on fire, and the brave old General, 
as he witnesses the conflagration, declares, I will 
be trifled with no longer. He plants his guns bear- 
ing on Matamoros, and “ within good range to de- 
molish the town,’’ and exultingly says, ‘ their 
object cannot be mistaken.”’ 
murdered in cold blood, and Thornton and his 
command taken prisoners. 
Alto and Resaca occur; and what, sir, was the effect 


produced on the public mind at home by the an- | 


nouncement of these events? By one common 
impulse, the whole nation rose in arms; a feeling 
as wide-spread and universal as it was patriotic 


and just, took possession of every mind; the elec- | 
tric spark that lit the fires of genuine patriotism on | 
the hearts of the people to the remotest nooks and | 
dells of the far west, and all around to the shores | 


of the sea, touched the political, calculating heart 
of Congress, and by a vote more prompt and more 
unanimous than was ever before known, war was 
solemn] 
co.”? Within the last few days, this House has 
declared, by a strict party vote, that “the war 
exists by the unnecessary and unconstitutional act 
of the President.’? Against this foul charge I have 


combated, with what success,I leave the commit: | 


tee to decide. But what ‘ has brought this change 
o’er the spirit of your dreams?” Ah! fatal act; 
fatal to the best interests of these States, fatal to 


truth and justice, the bastard offspring of a disap- | 
pointed patriot. But I will not indulge 7 thoughts | 
Tassachu- | 


on this subject. The gentleman from 
setts, [Mr. Asumun,] who introduced this resolu- 
tion, took his party by surprise, and placed them 
in a position from which there is no retreat. You 


have crossed the Rubicon; your votes are on rec- | 


ord, and they will rise up like spectres against you 
inall after time. We accept the issue you have 


presented, and go into the next Presidential con- | 


test on it; for, disguise it as you may, the Presi- 


dency is the grand centre around which all this | 


maohinery revolves. The bank had gone down, 
free trade had become popular, the independent 
treasury was firmly planted; in short, Whigery 
had been sent to graze, like Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Democracy had been taken into the bosom of the 
people, and your friend and ally [Mr. Asumun] 


struck upon this grand conception; it was the bat- | 


tery with which the defunct bodies of banks, 
tariffs, distribution, et id omne genus, were to be 
galvanized into a renewed existence. Verily, 


mad. Go on; take sides against your country; 
sympathize with Mexico; refuse, if you dare, to 
vote supplies to carry on this war; strengthen the 


issue you have already presented; make the breach | 


wider and wider between us, and when the people 


decide the contest, they will exalt the men who | 
stand by the stars and stripes, and consign to a | 


merited ignominy every man who dares outrage 


their sense of patriotism by “ giving aid and com- 
99 


I 


ow is it proposed to raise money to carry on 


this war? The President and Secretary of the | 


Treasury proposea loan, an issue of treasury notes, 
and a duty on tea and coffee. The gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmot] and Indiana, (Mr. 
Siru,] and other gentlemen, tqke fire at this prop- 
osition to tax tea and coffee, and pour out their 
piteous lamentations over the distresses of the 
poor man. When, sir, did these gentlemen first 


learn tosympathize with the poor man? Wasitata || 
time when they were taxing cotton cloth, leather, || 


iron, coal, and salt? Was it, sir, when they were 


levying protective duties on these articles, all of 


which enter into the poor man’s consumption? 
The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Marsu] pours 
out the fulness of his sympathetic heart over the 
poor man’s tax on tea and coffee, and then he be- 
wails the downfall of protection. You, sir, sympa- 
thize with the poor man’s tax! you, who would 
tax all the necessaries of life to give protection to 
some overgrown manufacturer ! 
comprehensible logic, that we must tax the poor 
man’s hat, his shoes, his shirt, his plough, his 
axe—everything, in short, which he consumes, 
for the benefit of the manufacturer! but your 
sympathetic hearts will not allow you to tax his tea 


and cqffee to support your Government in time of 


war. You would send him shoeless,-hatless, and 
shirtless, to cultivate his ground without imple- 
ments, unless he pays tribute to the manufacturers; 


The heroic Cross is || 


The affairs at Palo | 


declared ‘* to exist by the act of Mexi- | 


 _—— 


Strange and in- | 


i} 
|| only give him tea that is not taxed, and you are 
| satisfied. You would lay his diseased body on q 
| pallet that is taxed; give him taxed medicine 
| from a spoon that is taxed; you give him yp. 
| taxed tea in a cup that is taxed; he dies, and 
| you tax his winding sheet, and consign him to a 
grave that is dug with a spade that is taxed, and 
then insult his memory by saying that you gaye 
| him untaxed tea. Why, sir, if T thus outraged 
the poor man’s common sense during life, insulted 
him in his last moments, and whined a hypocritical 
sympathy over his tomb when dead, I should ex. 
pect his ghost to rise up in judgment against me, 
Other gentlemen may do as they please—for ine 
and my people, we go for our country. We write 
on our banner, “ millions for defence, but not one 
cent for tribute.”” Tax our property, tax our sup. 
plies, ay, tax our tea and coffee, tax us millions 
on millions, for the defence of our country’s flag 
| and our country’s honor, and we will pay it; but 
| if you ask us to pay one cent of tribute to your 
| lordly manufacturers, we rise up in rebellion 
against you. Take our property for the defence 
| of our national honor, but do not plunder us to 
|| make a rich man more rich. 
‘(| Gentlemen affect great alarm at the thought of 
| direct taxation. The gentleman from Georgia 
| [Mr. SrepHens] seemed peculiarly nervous on 
' this subject. He lashed himself into a passion, 
as other gentlemen have done, declared emphaii- 
|, cally that he never would levy direct taxes on his 
constituents to carry on this ** unnecessary and 
unconstitutional war.’’ I beg gentlemen to quiet 
their nerves; nobody has asked them to vote for 
|| direct taxes; and whenever the President, or Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or the Committee on Ways 
and Means, ask for such a tax, as necessary and 
proper, it will be time enough to discuss it. 

I shall omit much of what I intended to say, re- 
serving for another occasion my views on the 
question of indemnity and future security, and 
| upon the disposition which Congress may make 
of newly-acquired territory. These and their kin- 
dred subjects will, I hope, more properly engage 
our attention at a later period of the session. The 
Government needs money, and we delay it in need- 
less discussion. 

I will vote for a loan, I will vote for treasury 
notes, and for a tax on tea and coifee; I will vote 
tor men, regulars and volunteers; in short, sir, I 
|| will vote for anything and everything that may be 
needed to prosecute this war to such a conclusion as 
the Government can accept without dishonor. My 
constituents will sustain me in this. They are 
patriots: they go for their own country, and against 
Mexico; and they expect of their Representative 
fealty to their views. Their motto has ever been, 
‘‘Our country—may she be always right; but 
right or wrong, our country.”” 

Mr. DUER next obtained the floor, but gave 
way at the request of 

Mr. RUMSEY, who moved that the committee 
rise. 

The CHAIRMAN put the question, and pro- 
nounced it determined in the affirmative. _ 

Mr. STUART, of Michigan, inquired if there 
was a@ quorum voting. 

It appeared that there was not, and a converss- 
tion arose as to the duty of calling the roll and 
reporting the absentees. 

The CHAIRMAN said the 126th rule was im- 
| perative: 


« Whenever the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, or the Committee of the Whole House, fi 
itself without a quorum, the chairman shall cause the roll 
| of the House to be called, and thereupon the commillce 
shall rise, and the chairman shall report the names of the 
absentees to the House, which shall be entered on the Jou 
nal.’? 

Mr. ASHMUN contended that less than a quo 
rum could rise, as less than a quorum of the House 
could adjourn. The rule only related to the trans 
action of business in Committee. 

Cries of ‘* Call the roll.”’} _ ; th 
he CHAIRMAN took a different view of . 

rule, and directed the Clerk to call the roll, and ! 

_ was called accordingly. - 

The roll having been called, but the result» 

| announced— 

} 

} 








Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, desired to have his 
name recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN inquired if the gentleman 
‘from Tennessee was present when his name w# 
| called? 














Mr. JONES replied that he was here no¥ 





